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On Determining a Policy of Coltectin 


FTER twenty-eight years of steady 
seeking, a collector of early American 
furniture recently acquired the last 


example necessary to complete a set of six 
rare chairs. 


His standards of choice had been exception- 
ally high, his requirements very exacting. 
Naturally, his years of search had been ex- 
ceptionally long. 


It is doubtful that, when he began his col- 
leéting, he expected to wait twenty-eight 
years for the full development of his plans. 


The point, however, is that he waited. Having 
established his standards, he would not allow. 
himself to be diverted from them. : 


Very seldom is it necessary or advisable fo : 
the average collector to insist upon require. 
ments of perfection. Nevertheless, it is imo 
portant to start with a definite plan and 
well-understood conditions. 4 


In the determining of the collector’s pole 
icy, as well as in its fulfillment, my services 
are sure to prove of particular value. q 


I. SACK, 85 (Charles Street, Boston, Masa 


(MEMBER of the AMERICAN ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION) 


J. CORKILL 


[Counci, MEMBER BritisH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION] 


HAS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST INTERESTING | 
STOCKS OF GENUINE ANTIQUES IN ENGLAND | 


5) Bpsal beautiful pine overdoors, 6 
feet long by 1o inches high, 
carved with urns and festoons. Made 
by Adam Brothers for Josiah Wedg- 
wood’s house at Etruria, Staffordshire. 

A portrait in oils of Lady Kath. 
Cotton, 1693, of Combermere Abbey, 
Cheshire. The telescope used by Field 
Marshal Combermere at the battle of 
Waterloo, and several of his personal 
accoutrements. 

Georgian and Victorian Lustres in 
coloured and plain glass. 

A wonderfully interesting collection 
of 17th and 18th century domestic 
appliances. Fire dogs and grates; brass 
and steel fenders; candle and tinder 
boxes; knife and salt boxes. 
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NTERESTING ¢0 members of thé 
McPherson Clan: 7 
A finely painted three-quarter 
length portrait, size 3 ft. 6 ins. by 2 ff 
gins.,of a gentleman of the McPhersot 
Clan in Highland dress; a small por 
trait; and a painting of the armoria 
ensign, together with several interest 
ing papers referring to the family 
dated 1799-1821, and including twé 
Ensigns’ and a Lieutenant’s com 
missions. 4 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple 
white chairs, in sets or singly. ‘ 
Rush light holders; old gun meta 
long-handled skillets with dates amg 
inscriptions on handles. Pestles amt 
mortars with raised ornamental wor 
and dates. 3 


i 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Telegrams: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 


American trade buyers 
specially catered to 


10 minutes from Liverpo 
20 minutes from Chester 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


oe their display of antiques 
ae be it is the intention of Koop- 
#< man always to avoid the 
\¥-'S XE confusion of indiscriminate 
avuleiliotty. Instead, a rigorous se- 
lection within certain well-defined 
fields eStablishes an assured level of 
quality and a definite niall of re- 
lationship. 

@The resultant distinétion is, after 
all, incidental to the increased facili- 
ties enjoyed by the customer who 
seeks items whose Style is satisfactory 
and whose suitability may always re- 
main unquestioned. 






18 BEACON Street 


BosTon Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUsETTS 
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Old 
Wrought 


lron 


Gate 


SPANISH 


KENSINGTON, | 


I. spells magic inthe realm of glass. Itscomplete investigation 
may shatter some fond illusions, but to the student and col 
lector of American glass it is a name pregnant with possibilities 
and may hold the key to some heretofore unlocked mysteries, 

It is held by some that contact (three section) mold glass was 
made at Kensington in the early years of the factory’s operation 
and color. With the exception of Sandwich, what American glass 
factory even approached Kensington in the wonderful range of 
color found in its output? Blues of every shade, from deep sapphire 
and delicate corn flower to the pale tint of airy clouds on a sum- 














Excellent mer’s day; lovely amethysts; deep puce and wine, like the lam. 
(on dition bent flame of rich burgundy; brilliant ambers, sometimes like 
golden topaz; olive yellows and greens of every conceivable shade 
THE SIZE and tone. 
: It is to the student and collector of American flasks and bott] 

Total Height that the wonderful color range of Kensington has been br he 
ft . . . . 8 ought 

aioe . home with illuminating force. 

Width 





IN OUR SHOP AT 
735 Madison Avenue, New York 


Are many of these flasks, beautiful in color; interesting and 
historical in design; many with the name blown in the flask— 
marked pieces of American glass. 

Call and see them. Make our acquaintance and see our other 
American Antiques. 


4 ft. g inches 


Likewise for Sale 


A very beautiful 
FLEMISH 
TAPESTRY 
Late 17th century 
In perfect condition 




















Why not begin a collection of American Glass Flasks? 


At a small cost we will start you with five, ten, fifteen, twenty or 
twenty-five varieties, all perfect. 


Wass. 
GEORGE COURTRIGHT 
39 North Bennett Street BOSTON 





HELEN ANNETTE and CATHERINE SKINNER 


McKEARIN 












Founded 188 
REID’S ART &@ ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
seu L hursday, March 22, 1923 


cA Very Unusual (ollection of Antique Furniture, Art 
Objetis, Bric-a-Brac, Oriental Rugs, Etc., 


COMPRISING 


UEEN ANNE, Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Wind- of Franklin at the Court of France with Mahogany inlaid frame. 
O sor Chairs. These chairs are original and very old; Very old sets of Candlelabras, Old Books and Magazines, etc., 
Dutch Clock over 200 years old, with farm scenes etc.; Sandwich Glass, High Post Beds, Mahogany Drop 

and in running order; Leaf Tables, Old Gold 
Martha Washington and Silver, Prints of all 
Sewing Tables; two kinds, about 100 Ori- 
pairs of Banquet Tables ental Rugs in various 
with fluted legs; one sizes, French inlaid 
early American Gate- corner chest, Empire 
leg Table, a very rare Sofa, sets of Pewter, 
specimen and in good very old Web-foot 
condition; Walnut Lowboy, with original 
Highboys; a number of Brasses, Old China, 
Mahogany Chest-of- Lady Pembroke Table 
Drawers, very old; Mahogany (inlaid), Bronzes, Mahogany 


Book — i ° +). Mirrors, Tilt Top Tables, etc., etc. 
Case—secretary with secret Now Being Exhibited at > Pp ne 
compartments. Steel Engraving H. M, REID, Auctioneer 


REID’S ART & ANTIOUE GALLERIES 
27-29 AO. Warren Street—32-34 (hancery Lane 3: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


















The BEDROOM in Our Little (olonial House 
OFFERS MANy SUGGESTIONS for the COLLECTOR 


Among the larger, more impor- 
tant pieces of bedroom fur- 
niture at present is included: 


Mahogany Field Bedstead, 250.00 
Mahogany Drop Lid Desk, 210.00 


Hepplewhite Bureau . . . 200.00 

Empire Toilet Glass ... 65.00 

Dutch (olontal HighBoy . 375.00 
+ 


Our latch-string is always out and it 
would please us to have you come to 
browse around among our old things. 


+ 





Jordan Marsh Company 
gests throughout a true Colonial spirit BOSTON 











The Tomb of Tutankhamen 


the Egyptian king has recently been opened — Specimens in glass include Stiegel, Wistar- 
and the treasures of that ancient time and burg, South Jersey, Sandwich—Historical 
people have been brought forth to enrich the Bottles—all of great beauty. 

museums of the world. The arts of the cabinet-maker, the pewterer, 
and the potter are well represented. 

The Handicraft of the Early American 
Woman—her wonderful hooked rugs, woven . 
coverlets, “pieced” quilts, candlewick spreads, 
samplers with the faint perfumeof lavenderand 

Then come to Long Island’s Famous An-  yoge—all have a place of honor in our rooms, 
tique Shop and gain inspiration from our own fo they were made to adorn Her Home. 
American antiques. Over 300 specimens of that best known of 

This wonderful shop is filled with the treas- all American lithographers—N. Currier—as 
ures of Early America—the Art and Handi- well as Currier and Ives, Baillie and Kellogg, 
craft of Our Beloved Country. hang on our walls. 





Are you a colleétor with a passion like old 
Tutankhaman? 


Are you seeking to furnish and adorn your 
home? 


Send for our Booklet and Price List. If you can arrange to call, do so. The shop is only 20 minutes from Broadway via Pennsyloania Station. 


KATHERINE WILLIS 
| 272 Hillside Avenue, JAMAICA, Lone Istann, NEW YORK 


| Telephone, JAMAICA, 272-w 


——— Ee 
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BURNHAM’S CHATS with COLLECTORS 
IV.i—MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS : 
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TAMES MONR a4 
JAMES MONROEGS Aces =a 
No. 5 No. 
RUG PATTERNS _ HOOKS 
HE 10 Burnham Craft designs — ne tinge er’ — Pip 
shown here you can order di- ! siaill a a 
rect by numbers, postage paid, at } rg A | Y ? ne " h weal 
the prices quoted. With each pat- Sex MIND 353 30 A, —————— : a PO Shes Pores 
tern is mailed instructions, telling SS FRAMES 
you very minutely, in detail, “How = —— === =) ss A Jarge frame will take a small 





to Make Hooked Rugs.” No. ror SZ] i. a pattern, a small frame will not take 
( BES: > a® a large one. Choose according to your need. 


No. 1. Jack agen eget eee Wy as cy NY No. 3—3 feet long. .$3.00 each 
( 4 Man te KG) KN No. 4—4 feet long. . 3.25 each| By 


No. 3. Welc iad ou wiv eh d 
P ss ee 1 Nf) > ~ sy >, . No. 5—5 feet long.. 3.50 each| Express 
No. 4. Antique Landscape.............. 1.25 LV PN < Ss \ No. 6—6 feet long. . 3.75 each 
(Size 26 x 74) sa = 
Pom. 5. Damen Memes: . 2... 5... 2.5 1.00 AN DS LZ: YOUR OTHER REQUI. REMENTS 
(Size 25 x 40) \) — =(S I recommend that you supply your own 
No. 6. Floral Threshold. ............... 75 WENO materials from the family rag bag. If you 
(Size 25 x 36) La Ge prefer, however, materials for making by | 
Ne. G. Mieral Wreath... 00.2 .cewcececs 85 No.8 hand, 35 to 50 cents per pound. 


(Size 25 x 40) For 10 cents, a pattern book of these pat- 












No. 9. Swan sg ae . aes 1.25 Peg 9 blk ety 
No. to. Beautiful Floral............... 1.25 New Hooked Rugs made to order, any size or design 
(Size 40 x 60) you wish. 
No. 101. Naval Engagement.... 1.50 Send your Old Hooked Rugs here to be 
(Size 32 x 50) cleansed and restored. — 
N The Rov Braakli My famous collection of Old Hooked 
0. 200. e Boy Franklin..... 1.75 Rugs is very large and contains many not- 


(Size 40 x 60) able examples. 




























Nog SAARI 


R. W. BURNHA _ IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 Ipswicu 
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ENGLIsH FLasks FoR FRENCH PERFUMERY From the Houbigant Collection, Pari 
Upper row: Chelsea Porcelain 
Lower row: left, Wedgwood; centre, French bottles in 
Galuchat case; right, Battersea enamel 
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Cobwebs & Dust 


The (over 
Grits of Duncan Phyfe and his period 





will be pleased to encounter the handsome 

damask curtain on this month’s cover. Origin- 
ally in the home of Colonel Orange H. Dibble, in 
Buffalo, N. Y., it apparently dates from 1828. The 
design is wrought in two shades of gold-colored satin 
which, as photographed, produces a black and white 
contrast. The motifs used are the anthemion and the 
ivy, both borrowed from Greece and both—particu- 
larly the anthemion—making frequent appearance 
in American furniture design of the twenties and 
thirties. The photograph of this extremely well pre- 
served piece of Empire drapery comes to ANTIQUES 
by courtesy of Mrs. Guy W. Benedict of Underhill, 


Vermont. 


The Frontispiece 





Tue crude little perfume phials illustrated on page 
123 in conjunction with Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
man’s notes on early bottles, are either of American 
origin or were made for the American market. Their 
appearance gives appropriateness, by contrast, to 
the printing—in size not very far from the actual— 
of several reproductions of fashionable eighteenth 
century French scent bottles, which form a part of 
the Houbigant collection, of Paris, and which were 
exhibited last November at the Art Centre in New 
York City. 

With all respect to eau de Cologne, or Kolnwasser, 
we quite naturally associate the idea of fine perfumes 
with France. Whether that is because certain of the 
more subtle qualities of French aestheticism may 
seem to find their apt expression in a whiff of sweet 
scented air, or because—more prosaically—most of 
the flower-farming for perfumery purposes is carried 


on in the rose and jasmine draped valley of Var, who 
can tell? 


ris 





Eighteenth century belles, and gallants too, evi- 
dently made something of a parade of their use of 
scents. Elaborate scent bottles were fashionable. 
The really exquisite person rolled her own; or rather 
she found it necessary to blend her own bouquet for 
the satisfying of an exigent fastidiousness. 

The means for this manner of procedure finds illus- 
tration in the middle picture of the lower row of the 
frontispiece. Here are three tiny bottles, two of them 
stoppered with enameled metal figures. This example 
appears to be of French manufacture, for the case is 
covered with a fish-skin leather, designed by Galu- 
chat and hence bearing his name. It is of green color 
and appears to be a refinement of chagrin, or shark- 
skin. 

It is interesting to observe the extent to which 
English scent bottles appear to have been utilized in 
France. Of the six pieces illustrated, the first three 
are all of Chelsea ware. The fourth is by Wedgwood, 
and the sixth is a charming bit of Battersea enamel. 

King’s sumptuous book Che/sea Porcelain, contains 
a number of illustrations of similar bottles now in the 
R. W. M. Walker Collection in England. A consider- 
able proportion of these are inscribed with French 
mottoes or salutations. Such pieces may have been 
intended specifically for the French market; or may, 
quite possibly, have been decked with foreign 
phrases to give them an added attractiveness in the 
eyes of that section of English society which flattered 
itself with the designation of haut monde. 


Lord ‘Dexter of Newburyport 


Query as to the person and abiding place of Lord 
Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
which appears in ANTIQUES for October, 1922, in con- 
nection with the picture of a mirror bearing the label 
of Barnard Cermenati, has elicited a good deal of help- 
ful information. Mr. Joseph C. Matheas, of Camden, 
New Jersey, briefly outlines the main points in the 
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Tue Dexter Mansion 
The Newburyport home of Lord Timothy Dexter as it appeared in its hey- 
day. From a book published in 1848. 


career of Dexter when he states that “he was a very 
illiterate man, who, following the finances of the Rev- 
olution, bought up Continental scrip, the final redemp- 
tion of which made him rich.” 

Dexter was one of those persons who enjoy “fools’ 
luck.” After he had made the beginnings of a fortune 
by speculation in money, he was urged by some jok- 
ers to send a shipload of copper warming-pans to 
Cuba—, the place which seemed to them least in 
need of such devices for adding to the comfort of bed 
going. Dexter took their advice in solemn earnest and 
shipped the warming pans, which—miraculous, 
though it may seem—were joyously received for 
utilization in dipping molasses. The transaction net- 
ted Dexter a handsome profit. 

Having been born in 1747 and having made a for- 
tune during and soon after the Revolution, Dexter 
reached middle life in a state of exalted self-esteem 
which verged on madness. He purchased an elaborate 
home on High Street, Newburyport, and embellished 
it with extraordinary devices. The grounds quite 
bristled with triumphal arches crowned with life-size 
wooden statutes—some forty or fifty in all. Washing- 
ton, Adams, and Jefferson crowned the arch imme- 
diately in front of the main entrance to the house. 
Other carved celebrities ranged from Lord Nelson to 
“four lions and one lamb.” The interior of the man- 
sion was filled with furniture and paintings brought 
from abroad. 


The Voice of the People 


WHEN Dexter traveled, it was after the manner of 
the English nobility, in a coach drawn by a span of 
cream colored horses. To accord properly with the 
magnificence of this equipage, he took to himself the 
title of Lord Dexter, that being, so he wrote, “the 
voice of the people at large.” In further glorification 
of himself, he appointed a local jack-of-all-trades, 








——$$__ 


Jonathan Plumer by name, to be his poet laureate 
crowning him ceremonially with a wreath of parsley, 

Despite his mental aberrations and a long course of 
notorious inebriety, Dexter lived to the age of fifty. 
nine years; he died October 26, 1806. His varioys 
garden ornaments gradually gave way to the ravages 
of the weather and were broken up, sold, or stolen, 
Miss Dorothy Louise Brown of Boscowen, New 
Hampshire, possesses a fragment of one of them 
which shows carving of no mean quality. 

Posterity knows of Lord Dexter mainly through 
the publication of his Pickel for the Knowing One 
which he at first printed in a large edition and gave 
away, and which has since been reprinted from time 
to time. From an edition of the Picke/ printed in Ney 
Hampshire in 1848 by Blanchard and Sargent and 
kindly loaned to the Attic by Mrs. Frances T. Nor. 
ton, of Boston, is taken most of the material for these 
notes and the wood cut of the Dexter House here 
reproduced. Comparison between this picture and 
that which decorates the Newburyport mirror, how. 
ever, shows no very close resemblance. 

In 1838, J. E. Tilton & Company, of Boston, pub- 
lished another edition of the Picke/ as part of a life 
of Lord Timothy Dexter, by Samuel L. Knapp. But 
what the Picke/ is, or ever was all about, no human 
being ever knew, or will know. The book is nothing 
but a jumble of thoughts, half thoughts, phrases 
and tangled anecdotes, without beginning or end— 
strung together in a motley procession of words, fear- 
fully and wonderfully spelled and quite without 
punctuation. It was Dexter who supplied this omis- 
sion, however, by filling the final page of his book 
with an assortment of stops and marks and inviting 
his readers to “peper and soolt”’ as they pleased. 


Old ‘Razors and Young ‘Romans 





Wuart Judge Lummus had to say about razors in 
Antiques for December has occasioned considerable 
comment. As yet no one has ventured to suggest a 
possible relationship between legal tendencies in the 
direction of hair splitting and the learned jurist’s 
interests in razors. But some question has arisen as 
to the actual antiquity of the razor, as a razor, and, 
particularly, of the hollow ground variety. 

For example, John M. Clarke, Director of the 
State Museum at Albany, observes that the Romans 
probably kept themselves in a state of beardless pul- 
chritude with the aid of hollow ground razors. And in 
support of his contention he remarks: “The first 
Satire of Juvenal has a caustic reference to a barber 
who had grown opulent and put on airs and got so 0 
the author’s nerves that he speaks of the fellow more 
than once: ‘Quo tondente gravis juveni mihi barba 
sonabat:’ who when he shaved me used to make my 
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young hard beard resound,’ that is, to sing, to give 
out a resonance; not to grate or scrape as some trans- 
lators—little thinking that the theory of evolution 
here required particular exactitude of expression— 
have it. No beard resounds. Here is a ‘mettonymy’ 
as Father Tom spelled it. The blade, not the beard, 
resounded—and what sharpened wedge of steel would 
sing under a barber’s stroke? None. Therefore the 
razor was hollow ground and the thin blade sung in 
the barber’s hand. 9.E.D. For further particulars see 
encyclopedias of archaeology.” 


To Be a veracious -Authority 





Ar this point the case was referred to Judge Lum- 
mus, who refused to become involved as an advocate. 
It was, accordingly, presented to Professor R. W. 
Husband, of Dartmouth College, who, as an erstwhile 
classicist, should know all about the Romans, and, as 
a present adviser to fledgling manhood, should have 
information as to the aeolian capabilities of whiskers 
in the early years of maturity. 

Here is his opinion: “‘First of all the translation 
given by Mr. Clarke is in close accord with one of the 
common interpretations, although the conclusion he 
draws; namely, that the razor was hollow ground is 
new to me. The variation from his translation that is 
quite common is “Who when he shaved me, although 
I was a youth, made my beard resound like that of a 
man of dignity.’ : 

“This is not good English, but the meaning 1s. as 
follows: “While I was still young my beard was as 
heavy as that of a man of maturity and consequently 
it resounded during the process of shaving.’ You will 
notice that I have used the word ‘resound’ although 
the verb means nothing more nor less than to make a 
sound. This, I believe, might be in the nature of 
scraping as well as of singing. 

“But there is a totally different interpretation of 
the line which I favor. We know that, from about 
the second century B.C. until after the time of Ju- 
venal, men let their beards grow until they were 
about forty years of age; after which they shaved. 
During this preliminary period they went regularly 
to the barbers to have their beards trimmed. Now I 
feel pretty certain that Juvenal refers to the cutting 
of the beard with a scissors held in close proximity 
to a comb which was drawn through the beard to 
insure cutting at the proper length. The ncise made 
by the scissors could be described by sonabat just as 
well as the noise made by a razor. 


Vet Doubts ‘Remain 


if . . . 
THERE are one or two curious instruments, which 
have been discovered, which are called razors; and 





one or two pictures of strange beasts have also been 
assumed to represent razors. They seem to have been 
of bronze, which I think, would prevent their being 
hollow ground. It may be interesting to you to know 
that the Romans used the word kuife for razor 1.e., 
culter. More commonly is used the diminutive form 
cultellus and frequently the phrase cu/ter tonsorious, 
which means only a knife used by a barber. There is 
a pretty good article on this subject in Daremberg- 
Saglio Dictionary of Antiquities, s.v. Novacula.” 

Lest too much learning dull the edge of interest, it 
may be well at this point to allow the discussion a 
protracted repose. Probably the first razor was a bit 
of shell. Certain natives of Africa remove all traces of 
hair from their heads with the cutting edge of frag- 
ments of broken bottles. These may offer some con- 
cavity of surface. But authority has not yet under- 
taken to determine whether, in such case, instrument 
or cranial surface is best to be characterized as hol- 
low ground. 
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A Baroque Masterpiece 


By Meyric R. Rocers 


Renaissance furniture of Italy, so the Spanish 

chest-on-stand or “‘vargueno” has become, to a 
degree, representative of the cabinet work of the Peninsula 
during the sixteenth century, though in neither case are 
the essential forms peculiar to the countries concerned. 
Whether the vargueno was derived directly from the chest, 
or indirectly by way of a compartmented Gothic “hutch” 
of similar form, is of little importance so long as its com- 
pound oriental and occidental nature is recognized. The 
eastern influence is apparent in its peculiar decorative 
treatment and smal! subdivisions, while its structure is 
rather western in idea. Traditionally deriving its name 
from the town of Vargas in Toledo, the vargueno repre- 
sents that union of Moorish and European ideas which is 
largely responsible for the unique charm of all Spanish 
crafts. Suiting as it did the utilitarian and aesthetic re- 
quirements of the people, the vargueno managed to hold 
its own against the more sophisticated cabinet work of 
Italy and of the Rhine until well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when native craftsmanship was largely overwhelmed 
by foreign fashions. 


\ the cassone‘has become almost a symbol for the 





Fig. — German Casinet (seventeenth century) 
In the Nuremberg Museum. 





Discounting the stand, which was essentially a mere ad. 
junct to raise it to a sufficient height from the floor, the 
structure of the vargueno is that of a box opening on one 
side, the interior being sub-divided into diminutive draw. 
ers and compartments for the keeping of small objects of 
value. The open side, hinged horizontally at the bottom 
formed, when lowered, a convenient writing table, as i 
was then supported by drawer slides in the stand. For 
external decorative effect, the vargueno was dependent 
entirely on its elaborate hinges and metal reinforcements 
though the interior facade of drawer fronts and doors was 
richly decorated with color and with inlay of ivory and 
pearl matrix. All this decoration was, however, strictly con- 
fined. within the limits of the simple exterior enframement, 

With these facts in mind, we may find it interesting to 
examine the structural idea of the seventeenth century 
cabinet illustrated (Fig. 2). Putting out of consideration 
for a moment the crowning pavilions and the dome, which 
actually form a separate construction, we observe that the 
whole elaborate architectural composition is—with the 
exception of base mould and cornice—enclosed within the 
projecting rectangle of the sides. In the present case, this 
limitation is not prescribed by the necessity for a protect 
ing door, as in the portable vargueno. In the typical Italian 
and German cabinets of the day*, the architectural treat- 
ment is almost invariably carried around the sides also, 
thus more closely approximating an actual architectural 
model.t The departure from the normal scheme in the 
case of the cabinet under discussion seems’ to be due to 
the influence of the earlier native type of the vargueno, or 
rather to the grafting of a more sophisticated decorative 
form on an older structural idea. For this reason, the piece 
is much more truly Spanish than most of the Italianate 
cabinets of the day. 

The example in question is said to have been presented 
to the Convent of San Francesco, in Lima, Peru, by Philip 
IV of Spain (7627-7665). From this ownership it passed 
directly into the family of the present possessor, some 
sixty years ago. As evidence of its connection with royalty, 
a silver plaque, mounted in gold with the royal arms and 
devices, forms a central feature of the decoration. A smaller 
plaque below, with a block letter inscription in relief, pur- 
ports, in rather defective Latin, to give the name of the 
collaborating artists. 

IVAN DE SPINOSA DELEVIT ET FECIT :: BAR- 
TOLOMEUS ESTEPHAN MURILLO PINXIT HIS- 
PALIS ANNO DOM MDCLVII. 


Unfortunately the name of Juan de Spinosa exists in no 
available published list of Spanish craftsmen, though his 
association,even in name, with Murillo would indicate that 
he was of eminence in his profession, a fact of which the splen- 
did workmanship of the cabinet affords direct evidence. 

 *See cabinet belonging to the Marqués de Viana, illustrated page 120, Arch. 


Kunstgewerbe in Alt. Spanien, Meyer. Munich, 1921. 
¢ Compare also Figures 1 and 3, herewith. 
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Whether or not we can admit the authenticity of the 
inscription, which appears somewhat doubtful, the cabi- 
net shows, in every detail, the hand of one thoroughly 
versed in the baroque forms in vogue when Murillo was 
gaining fame by his work for the Franciscans in Toledo. 


It is very doubtful 
whether a mere 
cabinetmaker, un- 
aided, could have 
perfected such a 
well-considered ar- 
chite@tural scheme. 
If we accept the 
testimony of the 
inscription, Spinosa 
certainly must be 
considered not only 
as a skillful ében- 
iste, but as a de- 
signer of unusual 
attainment. This 
quality of the work 
gives a reasonable 
basis to the tradi- 
tion that the cabi- 
net was used as a 
model for the fa- 
cade of the convent 
at Lima, whence it 
latterly came. 

The question of 
the authorship of 
the twenty-two 
panels on copper 
lies somewhat out- 
side the scope of 
this brief article. 
They are unques- 
tionably of the pe- 
riod of the cabinet; 
but, despite the in- 
scription, the evi- 
dence seems alto- 
gether too slender 
to attribute them 
directly to the hand 
of Murillo. The 
panels certainly re- 
call his style, but 
they also display 
Flemish and Italian 
elements. This 
would, however,not 
negative a Spanish 
origin, for, due to 
mutual political 
ties, both of these 


influences were very strong in the art of the Peninsula, 
and played a large part in the formation of Murillo’s own 
t does not seem improbable, therefore, that a work 


style. I 


of this kind might have been done under Murillo’s influ- 
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Fig. 2— A Baroque MAsTeErPIECcE (seventeenth century) 
A Spanish Cabinet by Juan de Spinosa. Oak veneered with tortoise shell and pearl. Rosewood trim. 
Painted panels, school ot Murillo. Said to have been presented to the Convent of S. Francesco, in 


Lima, Peru, by Philip IV of Spain. Now privately owned. 








ence, either in his studio or by an artist working in the 


In passing, therefore, it is interesting to note the similar- 
ity in composition and feeling of the panel of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds to the painting of the same subject by 


Murillo now in the 
Vatican. The Arch- 
angels also remind 
one strongly of the 
elegant central per- 
sonages in his Angel 
Kitchen in the Lou- 
vre. While their 
authorship is prob- 
lematical, it is 
hardly possible that 
the panels could 
have been origin- 
ally intended for 
other use than the 
decoration of this 
cabinet, as their 
tonality is very 
carefully related to 
the coloration of 
the piece as a whole 
and their composi- 
tion is accurately 
adjusted to the 
architectural set- 
ting. The cabinet 
and its decoration 
are an unmistak- 
able unit. 

In subject mat- 
ter, these paintings 
give a sort of pic- 
torial digest of the 
Catholic faith, ex- 
ceedingly fitting in 
an object belonging 
to a more or less 
missionary body. 
On the pedestals of 
the coupled col- 
umns appear the 
four doctors of the 
church, the two 
panels between 
bearing representa- 
tions of the four 
great female saints. 
In the centre inter- 
columnation is a 
representation of 
the Holy Family, 
with an Adoration 


of the Kings and of the Shepherds to right and left. Above 
occur Saint Peter and Saint John the Baptist, with their 
appropriate emblems, between small heads of the four 
Evangelists. Below the central lantern is the representa- 
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tion of the Presentation in the Temple. The four arch- 
angels appear on the flanking pavilions. 

There seems to be some reason for questioning the au- 
thenticity of the plaque bearing the coat-of-arms,—in its 
present condition, at any rate. The method of attachment 
to the. woodwork is undoubtedly of recent date. It seems 
probable that the plaque is a modern reproduction of a 
similar design, which, owing to its intrinsic value, was lost 
during its long residence in the sacristy. The design of the 
cabinet assuredly calls for something of the sort in this 
place, which, in an actual structure, would be occupied by 
a cartouche. This uncertainty in regard to the attached 
metalwork does not, however, affect the piece, which, in 
every detail, is a superb example of the cabinet work of 
the period. 

It is constructed in three parts, one of which is merely a 
connecting frame seen on the exterior as a sweeping cyma- 
moulding connecting the pinnacled superstructure with 
the main mass beneath. The carcass of all three is of Evro- 
pean oak, darkened from age and beautifully joined, the 
main members being reinforced by flush tongued battens 
to prevent warping, which would be fatal to the delicate 
veneer. With the exception of a few plane surfaces, nota- 
bly the top of the main cornice, which are apparently of 
rosewood, the entire outer surface consists of a veneer of 
tortoise shell and pearl matrix, the contrast between these 
two materials being perhaps more evident in the photo- 
graph than in the actuality. The shell is laid on a yellow- 
orange ground, which produces a delightful golden tone as 
the main note of the color scheme. 

The skill with which this delicate shell has been cut and 
moulded into the minute and complicated forms of the 
architectural design is hardly short of the miraculous, es- 
pecially when one considers the knowledge of material 
and methods of assemblage which has insured that all these 
tiny members should remain intact to the present day, 
with apparently the minimum of repair and restoration. 

The monumental design in the lower portion of the cabi- 
net is, moreover, no mere composition on a single surface. 
It is formed by the fronts of some fifteen drawers, each of 
which has been so adjusted that no actual sub-divisions 
mar the quality of the architectural design. Each drawer 
is, however, separated from its neighbor by a structural 
member, the simple rectangular network formed by these 
being visible when all the drawers are removed. 

The more florid upper portion has also its utilitarian 
function, provided for in a somewhat different way. The 
central panel, covered by the miniature of The Presenta- 
tion, is a door which opens on a central space, lined on 
either side with tiers of tiny drawers, probably intended 
for the safekeeping of particularly precious objects of 
small scale. The flanking pavilions have apparently no 
function other than that of providing suitable ornamental 
masks to the backs of these drawers. The secret compart- 
ment usually provided for in cabinets of this period is 
found in a shallow drawer opening directly below the panel 
of The Presentation. It is of course impossible to say with 
any certainty what all these drawers and compartments 
were intended to contain. It is most likely that they had 
no fixed use, but gave safekeeping to the smaller objects of 
the church treasury, which is usually found in the sacristy. 











ig. 3 — Travian Casinet (seventeenth century Florentine) 
In the Cluny Museum. 


However contrary to puristic canons may be the lavish 
and perhaps garish taste of the epoch to which the cabinet 
belongs, an impartial analysis of the design can not help 
emphasizing the many superb qualities which it pos- 
sesses. As a composition of architectural motives, it is fine- 
ly massed and carefully scaled and proportioned even for 
an age of architectural pedantry. The architectural detail 
represents the Italianate baroque forms that were spread 
over Europe by the cultured and worldly-wise Jesuits, who 
fostered the visual splendor of the Church as an important 
asset in the propagation of the faith. Numerous churches 
in this manner were being built in Toledo at the time when 
Murillo was doing his great work for the Franciscans. It 
is by no means impossible that the cabinet may have been 
brought to the studio of this busy and popular artist for 
his collaboration, since the present sharp line of distinction 
between the artist and the decorative craftsman fortu- 
nately did not then exist. 

The seventeenth century demand for the use of con- 
trasting and varied material in the satisfaction of a some- 
what theatrical taste has generally resulted in the disinte- 
gration of such work from the very fact of its heterogene- 
ous nature. In the case of the gaudy monstrosities in 
which this desire for display too often resulted, this is not 
to be regretted. Unfortunately this structural weakness 
was present also in the good work of the time, and conse- 
quently but few fine pieces are now left. Those which 
have escaped dissolution are therefore doubly rare, and 
deserve far more respect than is generally accorded them. 
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Fig. — A Revivep Desicn 
Made and designed, in the old tradition, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the First Baptist Church, of Boulder, Colorado. Owned by Mrs. N. E. Labagh, Mystic, Towa. 


The Ancient Art of Quilting 


By HELEN Bowen 


UILTS, like woven coverlets and candle-wicking 

counterpanes, are in demand for use on old beds. 

In the talk and writing which this revived inter- 

est creates there are two notions frequently expressed, both 

of which are mistaken. One is that fine hand-quilting is vir- 

tually a lost art, no one in these days having time or pa- 

tience for such work. The other is that the patchwork 
quilt is a purely American institution. 

Let me consider these in the reverse order of their state- 
ment. The quilting-bee, as a social function, seems to be 
purely American. But patchwork is an art that has long 
been practised in many countries, including those so di- 
rectly influencing our early handicrafts as England and 
France, and those so remote from our pioneer life as Egypt 
and Persia. Patchwork is, indeed, so pervasive that, should 
T announce it to be unknown in any country, I should 
Presently expect to be confronted by an immigrant from 


that land bearing his family possessions tied up in a patch- 
work quilt. 

Equally easy to refute is the idea that all modern quilt- 
ing is done by machine. The illustrations (Fig. 7 and Fig. 2) 
show that some twentieth century American women can 
and do quilt exquisitely, and can take the old patterns that 
have been taught by one generation of quilters to another, 
and arrange them into rich and charming designs. These 
two white counterpanes are early examples of the work 
which the Ladies’ Aid Society of the First Baptist Church 
of Boulder, Colorado, has been doing since 1905. Other 
church societies, as well as private workers in different 
places, give further proof of the continuing interest in this 
fine old art. 

For quilting is a very ancient art. It may have originated 
in China, where it has long been in common use, especially 
on garments, or it may have developed spontaneously in 
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different places. Wherever a person desired to fasten two 
layers of fabric together or to hold an interlining in place, 
the simplest way to do it was to run lines of plain stitching 
through them. The lines could be straight or curved, or 
shaped to fit the article; and so patterns developed. This 
developing of structural work into beautiful designs makes 
quilting a well-rooted art; its ornament is not an extrane- 
ous thing, but a part of the making. 

That patchwork designs for quilts bear definite names, 
such as the Log Cabin, and are handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, is well known. The quilting designs in 
common use are equally well known to quilters, at least in 
America, but their names have seldom appeared in print. 
Quilting lore is decidedly a matter of tradition. 

The only list of these designs which I have found is that 
given in Marie D. Webster’s Quilts; Their Story and How 
to Make Them, published in 1915. This list names, under 
straight line patterns, the Single Diagonal, which consists 
of parallel diagonal lines evenly spaced; the Double and 
Triple Diagonal, in which the lines are grouped; the Dia- 
mond, the Hanging Diamond, shown in Figure 1; the Inch 
Square; and the Broken Plaid. I have seen the Inch Square 
made with double lines, on a quilt worked in Indiana sixty 
years ago, and the enrichment enhanced the effect, just as 
the Diamond with triple lines, in Figure 5, is far handsomer 
than the single line Diamond. A ground covered with this 
diamond pattern was formerly called “gamboised.” 

Another straight line pattern which I have seen, but 
have no name for, is one formed of concentric squares, like 
a Chinese nest of boxes, the oblong spaces between the 
nests being crossed by parallel lines. This particular design 
was on a quilt for a child’s bed, and had been worked by 
an Elizabeth Russell, who was born in 1765 and died in 
1826. Her initials on the hand-woven linen lining suggest 
that it had been part of a sheet. The quilting pattern in 
this case bears no relation to the patchwork pattern, which 
consists of curved pieces appliqued on a white ground. 
Some quilters ignored the patchwork in this way, while 
others enhanced it by following its lines. Another method 
is to use a very simple pattern on the patchwork and more 
elaborate ones on the white spaces. 

The Shell and The Fan, two favorite simple curved-line 
designs, are used in this way on the white blocks and bor- 
der of the quilt in Figure 3. This example was quilted in 
Iowa in the 1870’s, but its She// was a very popular quilting 
pattern in England in the seventeenth century, and is the 
same as the Fish Scale design used on old armor and on 
many other things in mediaeval and oriental handicrafts. 
Other designs using curved lines are the Ocean Wave, 
shown in the border of the white counterpane in Figure 2; 
the Twisted Rope, in which three curving parallel lines are 
interlaced with three others; and one consisting of gver- 
lapping rows of circles. This, I think, is sometimes called 
the Plate Pattern; but in a quilt made in 1792, now belong- 
ing to the Historical Society of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
it was called by the donor Pincushion and True-Lovers’ 
Knot. 1 judge a separate circle is the Pincushion, and the 
interlacing forms the Knot. 

The Single Feather, the Double Feather, and the Pine- 
apple are handsome designs sometimes used effectively on 
the white blocks of a pieced quilt, as well as on counter- 


——___ 


panes that are not pieced or appliqued, such as that pie. 
tured in Figure 2. 

The plain counterpanes offer, of course, a far better 
field for elaborate quilting than do patchwork quilts 9; 
those made of flowered material, such as the chintz one, 
popular in the eighteenth century. : 

The beauty of elaborate quilting on a plain silk groundig 
evident in Figure 4. This counterpane, now in the Le 


Fig. 2— Movern Work, Op TRADITION : 
Designs are Feather, Pineapple,and Ocean Wave. Owned by Mrs.N.E. Labagi; 
Mystic, Iowa. 
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Fig. 3 — QuILT 





ING ON A PIECED QUILT 


Mansion at Marblehead, Massachusetts, is of rich crimson 
silk, apparently of Oriental weave, lined with a figured 
chintz. The Feather Pattern, in many forms, predominates. 
with the She// and the Diamond in the groundwork,’and 
conventionalized tulips, roses, and violets, while the hearts 
in the corner suggest the late eighteenth century as the 
date of the design. It is probably the date of the work also, 
judging by the materials, for the trade between New Eng- 
land and the Orient was developing at that time. Materials, 
though not infallible, are safer to judge by than designs, 
which were continuous. Linen generally is older than cotton, 
but that is influenced by local supplies and individual taste. 

It would be extremely interesting to make a collection of 
white quilted counterpanes, beginning with the present 
century and working back. Just how far back they go is 
uncertain. There is a white linen example in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, made in Sicily in 
the fourteenth century, of which a fine plate in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, under Embroidery, shows scenes from 
the story of Tristran and Iseult.* The scenes are in oblong 
spaces, each with a quilted inscription in Sicilian. From 





"See also Vestges of Tristran in London, Roger Loomis, Burlington Maga- 
zine, July, 1922. 


Straight lines on the pieced blocks; the She// on the white blocks; the Fan on the white border. Worked in the 1870’s. 


such high and far-off times, and such triumphs of artistry, 
do our quilted counterpanes descend. 

I think it probable that white counterpanes have been 
quilted in every century from the fourteenth to the twen- 
tieth, though they seem never to have been common. In 
the seventeenth century, in England, the quilting on them 
was frequently done in yellow silk, and embroidery in the 
same material was added.* In the Boston Museum there 
is an eighteenth century piece, in an all-over floral pattern, 
made in the latter half of the eighteenth century by Mrs. 
Thaddeus Burr of Fairfield, Connecticut. She is said to 
have quilted matching pieces for a bed-canopy and covers 
for two large chairs, a-sofa, and a toilet table. 

Her design is very similar to two early eighteenth cen- 
tury quilted white curtains shown in Jourdain’s English 
Secular Embroidery. The border is set off in the same way, 
by straight lines. These pieces are of corded quilting, the 
design being formed by soft cords or thick strands of cot- 
ton, laid between the upper material and the lining, and 
quilted in by a row of stitches on each side. This corded 
quilting makes a more pliable piece than one padded with 


*Jourdain, English Secular Embroidery. 
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cotton or wool. The effect resembles braiding, and it is 
used in similar designs. 

A handsome white quilted counterpane of the early 
nineteenth century is shown in Alice Van Leer Carrick’s 
Collector’s Luck.* It was designed by a Hungarian exile, a 
follower of Kossuth, and shows a combination of Hun- 
garian and American patriotic emblems. Another fine nine- 
teenth century piece belongs to Mrs. Nathan E. Kendall, 
of Iowa. It was quilted about 1840, near Dayton, Ohio, by 
Miss Henrietta Miller, in an elaborate design of roses in 
a basket which were brought into high relief by stuffing 
in extra cotton as the work progressed. 

Nineteenth century counterpanes are generally of cot- 
ton, and earlier ones of linen. Woolen material was also 
used. An elderly woman tells me that in her youth, in Ire- 
land, a favorite counterpane was made of two fine hand- 
woven woolen sheets, one white, the other red, quilted to- 
gether with concentric circles, the corners and edges being 
filled in with straight lines forming angles to fit the spaces. 
This counterpane was used, either white or red side up, 
over patchwork quilts. All the manufacture, from spinning 
to quilting, was done at home. 





*Page 140 ( first edition) 


A crimson silk coverlet. In the Lee Mansion, Marblehead. 
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Fig. 4— APoTHEOSIS OF THE FEATHER PATTERN ( probably eighteenth century) 





Some designs used in eighteenth and nineteenth centyr 
quilted counterpanes are similar to some of those used jn 
the machine-woven white spreads now in common ge. 
Some of these latter are so woven that they somewhat te. 
semble quilting, and worn examples are sometimes offered 
for sale as quilted pieces. The buyer should be sure to look 
at both sides of a piece in a good light, to see that the 
stitches are handwork. 

A very unusual and lovely piece of quilting is that 
shown in Figure 5. It is made of a soft yellow silk, stuffed 
with wool and lined with a coarse cotton or linen. Just 
what purpose it served is doubtful. It may have been part 
of bed-hangings or furniture coverings. There are three 
pieces, now overlapped and tacked together, the two larger 
of which, each 29 x 50 inches, could, from the design, have 
been joined to each other at the ends. They were once, 
probably, wider, as the inverted scallop pattern at the 
lower edge looks like part of a missing border. The small 
piece also is incomplete. It might have been the center of 
a counterpane, with the wide pieces as a border. 

The design of this piece is curiously oriental to have been 
worked, as the family tradition is, by Mary Taylor of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in 1749. But the finest designs used in 
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ornamental quilting in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are said to have been copied from the 
silk quilts then imported from India and Persia.* That 
such work was known to the Taylor family in England, or 
that pieces of it were brought over by them or their neigh- 
bors, is quite possible. The flowers and the strange elon- 
gated beasts certainly appear oriental, though the 
crowned lion suggests Europe, as it is found in English 
heraldry and in Spanish and Italian textiles of the Renais- 
sance. The low, flat, yet very distinct relief of the figures, 
achieved by holding the background down by exceedingly 


close-set lines of quilting, reminds one of carved ivory or 


jade or hammered brass, and shows what exquisite beauty 


and variety may be attained in this ancient art of the 


eedle. 
: A collection of quilting, formed on the basis of designs, 


would be very interesting. It would comprise the com- 
~#Caulfield and Saward Dictionary of Needlework. 


Fig. 5— An Ortentat PatrerNn 


moner patterns, such as the She// and the Inch Square, 
with pieces of more elaborate designs characteristic of dif- 
ferent periods and countries. Such different kinds of quilt- 
ing as the extra-stuffed pieces, with the design in high 
relief, and those of little padding and consequently low 
relief, the corded quilting, which seems to have been less 
common in America than in England, and the combina- 
tions of quilting and embroidery, form another enticing 
plan for a collection. Or one might collect one specific kind 
of quilted articles; the range is surprising to one who has 
thought of quilting only as a minor process in making 
pieced quilts. Counterpanes, bed-hangings, table-covers 
and other household gear are a mere beginning; there are 
quilted garmenrs of all kinds—petticoats, waistcoats, slip- 
pers, jackets, calashes, even dresses—their name is legion. 
What a gay sight would be a collection of the quilted silk 
and satin petticoats, worn by the Dutch belles of old New 
Amsterdam! 


Probably quilted in Norwich, Conneéticut, in 1749. Observe the diamond pattern so popular in eighteenth century glass. Courtesy Brooks Reed Gallery. 
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Old Furniture as the Collector Finds It 
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By Juria W. Torrey 


ERFECT original condition” is the phrase which 
describes old furniture as the collector wishes to find 
it. There is no better proof of the quality of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century English furniture than 
the fact that this ideal, especially in the case of the finest 
pieces, is so often realised. A dealer of experience, on 
returning recently from a visit to an old hall in Cheshire, 
remarked, “I was greatly tempted by a beautiful pair of 
Chippendale tables that were offered. If it hadn’t been for 
their too perfect condition I should have thought they 
were right.” Yet the tables were quite genuine. They had 
been so well cared for ever since they had been placed in 
the hall by the Chippendale firm that they deceived 
many, even of the “elect.” But there were some who did 
know, and the tables brought £500 under the hammer. 
It is owing to the fact that the really fine things were 
made for what the dealers call ‘‘good houses” that they 
have been so well preserved, and that some of the most 
delicate and apparently fragile specimens may, even today, 


be found in perfect order. Of course, the supply of such. 





Fig. 7— Arm Cuatr (Sheraton style) 
Of mahogany. Points of jointure clearly emphasized after the Shera- 
ton manner. Not so happy an example as Fig. 2. 


pieces is very limited, but that makes the quest worthwhile: 
and I think that every ardent collector, if he couples 
knowledge with a high ideal, realizes that he must, some. 
time, find the perfect thing. 

Take chairs for example. We are sometimes told that 
chairs which have stood the wear and tear of a century 
may be very pretty to look at, but that they are not safe 
to sit on. This is necessarily true in the case of pieces 
made of oak or sappy woods that have become worm. 
eaten; but it is surprising to see how favorably an old 
chair in good condition will compare in soundness and 
strength with the best that can be produced today. 

The first two illustrations show what it is possible to 
find in the way of real collector’s pieces in perfect order. 
They are the results of long search and careful weeding, 
with the idea of the perfect example always in mind. Of 
course it is understood that a collection of furniture in the 
strict sense, even if confined to one style or period, would 
have to include many representatives and would require 
a museum for housing it. But usage certainly allows us to 





Fig. 2— Arm Cuatr (Sheraton style) 
A fine example in mahogany. The flow of line, particularly in the arms, 
suggests reminiscences of Hepplewhite. 
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Fig. 3d a and b— Settee (Hepplewhite style) 


call ourselves collectors when we mean that we select for 
use in our homes such examples as appeal to us. The value 
and general interest of such a collection depend upon the 
judgment used in making the separate selections as they 
come along. The beauty of it is that good antiques may 
always be exchanged for better with little or no loss, and 
the fascination increases as the collection improves in 
quality. To go back to our representative chairs. The first 
one illustrated, and six singles to match it, actually did 
replace an equal number of others, possessing excellent 
design but lacking the perfect proportions of these, which, 
I think, will be generally admitted to express Sheraton’s 
best ideals. During the lifetime of an old lady who nearly 
achieved her centennial these chairs were looked upon by 
many with covetous eyes. They now receive no less 
appreciative care than she gave them, and they are as 
sound and well adapted to the every-day usage of modern 
life as when they were made. This is also true of Figure 2. 
In a home of moderate size, chairs in sets have the great 
disadvantage that they crowd out others that may be 
desirable. Pairs or singles that harmonise are not only 
easier to find, but they give diversity and added interest 
to a collection that would 
soon become unwieldy if it 
contained many of a kind. 

No one can study the 
chair designs of Hepple- 
white, Shearer, and Shera- 
ton without forming a men- 
tal picture of the perfect 
shield-back; but to find the 
acual thing within reach 
must always come as a sur- 
prise to the collector who 
knows their rarity. Yet the 
chairs shown in Figures 8,9 
and 10 are proof of the good 
fortune that does comesome- 
times. The only sign of agein these chairs 
isthe fine patinated surface derived from 
long continued use and rubbing. 

But while it is possible to multiply 
such instances, they represent only 
the high spots in the colleétor’s ex- 
Perience. His usual problem, when he 
finds old furniture that has not been 







Fig. 4— Bureau Ben (eighteenth century) 
A curious precursor of the modern-concealed bed. The front 
is a desk whose lid and drawers are merely dummies. 





To discover a choice example in the battered frame called for vision. But it was rewarded. 


“done up,” is,assuming that it was originally good, whether 
it can be brought back to a condition that will make it worth 
while. This is sometimes much easier than would appear at 
first sight. The settee (Fig. 7) looks disreputable enough as 
it first appeared tous; but what are the essentials? The frame 
with its beautifully carved beading only needed a slight re- 
pair at the top of one leg; and cleaning was all that was 
required to bring out the surface condition. Of course it is 
always interesting, where possible, to have the old cover- 
ings, even if faded and torn, but how often can one find old 
damask and tapestry coverings that are in any way fit for 
use? Certainly this original hair stuffing had done duty 
too long already. Figure 3b shows our settee simply 
cleaned and upholstered with a cover of damask that is 
frankly new, although a good reproduction. The winged 
arm-chair (Fig. 5) needed only the renewal of its fabric 
parts, which in all furniture are supposed to need renova- 
tion sometime, to put it in perfect condition for home use. 

An example of the interesting finds which sometimes 
turn up in unexpected places is what at first appeared 
to be a walnut bureau (secretary) in perfect condition 
(Fig. 4). It was tucked away in a corner of a little shop 
in South Wales. On our discovery that the lid and 
drawers were dummies and therefore would not open, 
the dealer sadly remarked, “If you will look at it 
from the back you will understand why I never could 
sell the thing.” To our amazement we found that the 
bureau, in absolutely original condition, was an empty 
carcass enclosing that very modern institution, a 
folding bed, rolled up in the manner of the desk-beds 
of twenty years ago. It was 
a curious affair of rope, but 
altogether too saturated 
with dust to be of interest 
as a lesson in history. The 
woodwork of the bureau was 
excellent and the brass es- 
cutcheons and handles 
intact. 

Our dealer smiled indul- 
gently when we agreed to 
purchase the carcass (with 
its internal organs removed) 
for avery modest sum. Being 
a cabinet-maker he knew 
the impracticability of try- 
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Fig. 5 — Wino Cuatr (Queen Anne period) 


Of walnut. Not the least improvement was the removal of casters. 


ing to make a real bureau of it, and folding beds were 
not used in South Wales. However, by the substitution 
of a new hair mattress and a good folding spring for the 
far from downy couch of 
interwoven rope, we have 
an unusual piece of eight- 
eenth-century furniture re- 
stored to its original use. 
I have never seen another, 
though Cescinsky mentions 
“beds enclosed in bureaus” 
and similar devices “‘mas- 
querading as other pieces 
of furniture” as fairly com- 
mon at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

So much forthe renewal of 
parts that, of necessity, wear 
out. Here the question is of 
how much, or how little, 
should be done by the cab- 
inet-maker. It should go 
without saying that no re- 
pairs to good old furniture 
are too small or insignificant 
to need the hand of a skillful workman. The most exasper- 
ating and difficult problems arise with fine pieces that have 
been mutilated by clumsy repairs. The little walnut stool 
of Queen Anne period (Fig. 7) had been brutally mended 
by a workman who would have made a better blacksmith, 
but a clever cabinet-maker took off the iron clamps and 
absurd stretchers, then filled the holes so neatly with 
plugs of well-matched wood that they are hardly visible. 

Sometimes broken parts are missing. In the case of the 
Heppelwhite chair (Fig. 8) the carver had only to copy 
the portion that remained on the opposite side. This is one 
of Heppelwhite’s best designs, and such chairs even if 
badly broken, which these were not, would be worth 
repairing at a cost of much time and trouble.* 

Sometimes it is a question whether or not to replace 


*This was a favorite design, made by Gillows of Lancaster, and is shown in 
their Cost-Book of 1797. See English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, by 
Herbert Cescinsky, p. 346. 


to call for re-enforcement. 








Fig. 6 — Manwocany Taste (Chippendale style) 


Diagonal braces have been removed from the legs, whose slenderness seems 
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missing parts. The little table with cluster-column | 
and fretwork brackets (Fig. 6) was found in perfe@ con. 
dition, except for the fact that a tell-tale hole in each | 
indicates where cross stretchers have been removed, By’ 
the table is complete without them, and, furthermore 
most of these tables as designed by Chippendale wen 
without stretchers, although he made it clear that the 
matter of underframing was one to be decided by th 
personal taste of the customer. 

In such a case as this, where the missing part ig yp, 
essential, it would seem superfluous to supply a new one 
It is far better to err on the side of too little repair than of 
too much. Where to draw the line between the Pieces 
which are so far gone that they are not worth having ang 
those which are desirable although imperfect depends first 
upon the quality and interest of the piece itself, and then 
upon the sentiment of the collector. 

There are always some excellent things that are useless 
as they stand because of changes in the manner of polite 
living. For example the tiny washstand with a hole in the 
top for a basin which might hold a quart of water js 
today of no use as a toilet 
implement. Beautifully 
made little corner wash. 
stands of charming design 
could hardly be given away 
twenty years ago. They are 
now among the treasures 
most sought after; for they 
may be made suitable for 
drawing-room use by sin- 
ply substituting a solid top 
of well-matched old wood 
for the unsightly one with 
the hole in it. Such a slight 
alteration both of structure 
and purpose seems to me 
quite legitimate for a home | 
collection. Of course ifa § 
piece is to be exhibited in — 
a museum, it should be left 
untouched. 

It is only in rare instances, 
however, that any alteration whatever is called for, and the 
collector who really cares for old furniture will be very 
chary of anything more than the simple, necessary repaits 
which will eliminate disfigurement. 








t 


Fig. 7 — Stoor (Queen Anne period) 


As repaired by a clumsy workman and as restored by a skillful one. 
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It cert@inly 
sounds like rank 
heresy, after ob- 
jecting to alter- 
ations, to speak of 
making a four- 
poster bed from a 
pair of old posts. 
But let us go back 
to the first ques- 
tion: what are the 
parts ofan antique 
example which are 
essential? Cer- 
tainly not the 
purely utility por- 


Fig. 8— Sure.p-Back Cuairs 
Three unusually graceful examples of their type. 


tions, which are at least as good in a 
modern machine-made article. In a four- 
poster, the only elements of the wood- 
work which are supposed to be in evi- 
dence are the posts and the cornice. The 
collector who wants an eighteenth cen- 
tury four-poster and sets out to find a 
complete one in original condition may 
search all his days in vain. Some of the 
heavy oak ones have been preserved, 
and there are some magnificent state 
beds in royal palaces; but I have never 
seen a bed with its original cornice. 

There are several reasons. In the first 
place, the inside of the cornice was usually of pine, to which 
the hangings were tacked. Whenever these hangings were 
taken off and later tacked on again, this deal lining would 
be weakened until it may have become too worn to hold the 
tacks. Then, in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
these beds went entirely out of fashion. The heavy tester, 
being the first part discarded for fashion’s sake, was either 
stored in the attic or broken up, and, for a time, the bed was 
probably used with the four posts only. The two posts at 
the head, which had been concealed by the hangings, were 
plain, and when the bed was finally taken down and 
disused, only the pair of carved posts were considered 
worth Keeping. 

I believe that, in the West Indies, there were some beds 
of this type with all four posts carved. Whether or not the 
angings were differently arranged, I do not know; but 
I should imagine that the side curtains were dispensed 
with, leaving all the posts equally exposed to view. At 


Fig. 9 









all events, the on 


ly part now remaining of most of the 


eighteenth century English four-post bedsteads is a pair 
of finely carved posts. 

It is for the individual to determine whether he will 
utilise these posts (and the framework when it can be found) 
or have an entirely new bedstead. The whole affair is a 
matter of taste. But a framework is a simple thing, and 
so long as it is sound, it may be old or new without making 


much difference ei 


ther way. The simply moulded cornice 


is, fortunately, too far above the level of the eye for close 
examination, and may be well copied from a design chosen 


from one of the o 


ld design books. 


Yet the four-post mahogany bedstead represents an 
extreme case; one where it is practically impossible to 


have the antique 
where, in conseq 





upon were the pro- 
ductions of the 
Victorian period, 
the English cabi- 
net-work of that 
era represents, 
simply as_ work- 
manship, the best 
that has ever been 
achieved any- 
where. Today 
there remain, 
throughout the 
country, some 
cabinet-makers of 
that period. They 
are well worth 
seeking. 


in original complete condition; and 
uence, legitimate reconstruction may 
properly be carried to the farthest limit. 
For those who feel that “‘the old is bet- 
ter” and who care to preserve as much as 
possible of the fine workmanship enjoyed 
by our forefathers these beds “recon- 
structed to the personal order of the 
owner” will prove a lasting satisfaction. 

To summarise—the collector for the 
home will always have his antique fur- 
niture in perfect original order when he 
can find it so and can afford to pay the 
necessary price. Otherwise he must enlist 
the services of a first-class workman. | 
prefer to have the work done under my 
own direction after the purchase is made. 

It must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that, however hideous to look 
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Some Early Bottles 


By Freperic FarrcHiLtD SHERMAN 


(Illustrations from the author's collection) 


little pioneer volume on Early American Glassware 

in 1900, the interest in the old local historical bottles 
and flasks of native manufacture has assumed unexpected 
proportions. Mrs. Carrick has established the fact that 
many of the charming decorated glass cup-plates of our 
forefathers were made at Sandwich, Mass., instead of in 
the mother country as Dr. Barber believed, and many bot- 
tles and flasks unknown to him have been discovered. 
However, little or nothing has as yet been published, in so 
far as I am aware, 
about the early 
apothecary bottles 
and phials, of which 
I have formed a 
modest collection 
during the past few 
years. 

Since these bot- 
tles are too small 
ever to admit of 
the appearance of 
the manufacturer:’ 
names, it is impos- 
sible to identify 
their makers, but 
the quality of the 
glass itself in many 
instances goes a 
long way toward 
persuading me that 
some, at least, were 
made by Stiegel 
and other master craftsmen. A large proportion of these 
little bottles are cylindrical in form, with short necks and 
narrow lips; some, however, are octagonal with cylindrical 
necks and without any lips, while others are twelve-sided 
with short cylindrical necks. They range in size from one 
inch in diameter of body and two and five-eighths inches 
in height, to two and one-quarter inches diameter of body 
and five and seven-eighthsinches in height. The phials are 
tall and cylindrical in form with short necks, with or with- 
out lip, and are, in the main, of about one inch diameter 
of body. They run from three and three-quarters to five 
and one-half inches in height. : 

Unusual shapes include a conical bottle, five and three- 
quarters inches high, with base one and one-half inches in 
diameter, short neck and narrow lip, of transparent green; 
a tall, square form with short, round neck and narrow lip, 
is seven and three-quarters inches high, and has base one 
inch square; a deep green piece of irregular form, five and 
five-eighths inches high, one and three-quarters inches 
diameter at base, two and one-quarter at the top of the 
body, with small neck and narrow lip. The last mentioned 


Gi the publication of Dr. Edwin Atlee Barber’s 


Fig. 7—Earty Bott_es AND PHIALS 
Lower row mainly patent medicine containers. Of these all but two are described in the text, p. 123. 





is of thick glass, very heavy for its size, being half an inch 
thick at the bottom. A very tall, cylindrical bottle meas. 
ures one and one-eighth inches in diameter at the foot, the 
body seven inches high, and has a neck two and nine-siy. 
teenths inches long and about half an inch in diameter 
with no lip. Of this form, numerous examples are encoun. 
tered, both larger and smaller. A small oval-bodied bottle 
with short, round neck, measures four inches in height, 

The great majority of both bottles and phials are trans. 
parent and of a slightly greenish hue, though I have found 
rare specimens of a 
very deep sea-green 
or of dark, golden 
brown. One feature 
in common distin. 
guishes them all; 
the base invariably 
possesses the rough 
scar occasioned by 
breaking them from 
the pontil, which 
Dr. Barber noted 
as one of the surest 
tests of age. 

I have also a 
number of early 
glass apothecary 
jars with loosemetal 
tops, and having the 
rough pontil scar on 
the base, cylindr- 
cal in form with 
short necks. The 
smaller are two and one-half inches in diameter with necks 
one and three-quarters in diameter and are five inches 
high; the larger ones two and three-quarters in diameter 
with necks two and one-quarter inches in diameter andare 
six and five-eighths inches high. They all have painted 
scroll labels in gilt, outlined in brown with black lettering. 

Together with these apothecary bottles, jars and phials 
I have acquired a few early perfumery bottles, irregular in 
form, but mostly of flask shape with quaint, original and 
very attractive decorative features. One is distinguished 
by an architectural motive and on its face presents 4 
mediaeval figure with a staff, posed in an open doorway. 
Another has for its frontal decoration a flowering plant 
and on its narrow sides tall plants in bud. They are all 
four or five inches high and have the customary roug 
pontil scar on the base. A third has on the face and on both 
sides a tall fern, while a fourth is severely plain (Fig. 3): 

As of possible interest to collectors and others, I ap 
pend herewith a list of some of the pieces in my assortment, 
which are stamped with the names of their original con- 
tents or their makers: 
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*1. Dr. Porter, New York. Rec- i diameter at base; three-quarters of an 
— of Geven-eighths of an inch inch diameter at lip. Short round neck 
by a and three-eighths inches base; snd lip. 
a inches high. Very . 
four and one-quarter inc a age y *10. Dr. Tobias, New London, Vene- 
ight green. Circular neck; no lip. ; ecg ; 
ight g ae , tian Liniment. Irregular octagon. Five 
*2, Jules Havel, Phila, Rectangu a and three-quarters inches high, one 
One and one-eighth inches by one an and three-eighths inches by one and 
three-eighth inches base; two and seven- seven-eighths inches base. Circular 
eighths =~ gga green. Cir- teks an Be 
cular neck; narrow lip. y 
#3, Anderson’s Cough Drops. Pre- hg Real Cpe aroma Rectangu- 
ich d by J. Mellen. Cylindrical. One ar. Six inches high; one inch by two 
pared by J. : and one-half inches base. Brownish 
inch diameter; three and five-eighths Cireul k: li 
as. ee eek, Light green. Circular neck; green. Circular neck; narrow lip. 
the narrow lip. 3 12. 4. Richards & Co. Combined Glue 
. *4. Hawes’ Healing Extract, A. E. es Cement. Circular. Three and one- 
1X~ Whittemore, Essex, Conn. Cylindrical. quarter inches high; one and one-half 
er One and three-quarters inches diameter; inches diameter base; one and one- 
) three and one-quarter inches high. eighth inches diameter mouth. Wide 
ln- Circular neck; narrow lip. neck; no lip. 
le, *5 Doct. Marshall’s Aromatic Catarrh *13. Dr. Jayne, Salem, N. J. Irregular 
§ Headache Snuff. Rectangular. Three octagon. Five inches high; one and one- 
: and one-quarters of an inch by one and eighth inches by one and seven-eighths 
1S- one-quarter inches at base; three- inches base. Circular neck; narrow lip. 
inch diameter at mouth. 
nd quarters of ea as *14. Barry’s, New York. Tricopherous 
Round neck; no lip. for the Skin and Hair. Directions in th 
Pe Te aae Bids: Revels Pateud crated r the Skin an air. Directions in the 


Pamphlet. Rectangular. Five and seven- 
eighths inches high; one and one-eighth 
inches by two and one-eighth inches 
base. Very light green. Circular neck. 


to (front) Robt. Turlington for his 
Vented Balsom Fluid (back) London 
en (side) Jan. 26, 1754 (side). Identical 


with number 16 but evidently earlier 













re as indicated by spelling and date. *15. Genuine J. Russell Spalding. 
n- *7, J. Christadoro Liquid Hairdye Boston, Mass. Oval. Five inches high. 
No. 2. Square. Two and seven-eighths One and one-eighth inches by two 
ll: inches high; three-quarters of an inch inches base. Very light green. Circular 
ly square; five-eighths of an inch diameter neck; no lip. f 
h at mouth, Circular neck; no lip. 16. Turlington’s Balsam. The Kings 4 
4 *8. Liquid Opodildoc. Cylindrical. Patent. Irregular in form. Two and five- ’ 
Ny One and one-half inches diameter; four Ee eighths inches high; rectangular base \ 
and one-half inches high. Circular neck; a three-quarters of an inch by one inch; 
m arrow li . 5 three-quarters inch diameter at lip. / 
. Pre ; Fig. 2— THREE PeRFuMERY Bort es Round neck and lip. ‘4 
h *90, Dr. Thompson’s Eye Water, New hermes ‘ 
London, Connt. Circular. Three and A, purple ; 4, blue ; c, purple. *Items starred occupy same numeri- 









three-quarters inches high; one inch cal position on lower shelf of Figure 1, 
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Fig. 3 — Perrumery Borries oF CLEAR GLASS . 
A very interesting quartet, whose nationality is not entirely assured. 
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“T found this label.” —Cymbeline 


By P. J. 


ANTED! Something to collect as a hobby, 

\ \ something off the well-worn track of pictures and 

postmarks, something concerned with the house- 
holds and habits of our forefathers, a little higher than 
toasting forks and toby jugs, and a little lower than angel- 
handled silver wine cisterns, something artistic and his- 
torical with bypaths leading to the more or less green pas- 
tures of interesting research. Something not too dear, as 
cloisonné, nor too cheap, as match-boxes; something at 
which the novice may have a sporting chance without 
breaking his bank; which won’t depreciate in value, but 
which may turn out a remunerative investment in case of 
need. 

Well, why not “bottle tickets” —for that is their Act 
of Parliament designation—labels of silver, of Sheffield 
plate, of enamel and ivory, of tiger’s claws and elephant’s 
tusks, of German silver and of baser metals, if such there 
be. In these days of prohibition, when the gentle art of 
abstinence is no longer a virtue, why not begin to garner 
the relics of days when virtue and necessity were not one? 
Already we collect punch bowls and ladles, twisted stem 
beakers and crystal glass decanters; why not the artistic 
labels that named their contents? Even the most ardent 
prohibitionist may find food of joy in the contemplation 
of the names of beverages gone out of make,—like Sack, 
Shrub, Boal, Arrack, Niece, Rota, Ratifee, Mountain, Vi- 
donia, Frontignac, Constantia, and Nig! Where are they, 
especially Nig? Lost and gone before! And much zest may 
be devoted to the study of their erstwhile potentialities 
and locale, which will lead the enquirer all round the 
world. 

It was sometime during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century that bottle tickets were first used in Brit- 
ain. In Puritan times, prior to 1660, wine had been served 
in delft bottles or flasks (mostly made at Lambeth, Lon- 
don), marked in blue with the name of the contents, and 
frequently carrying a date. Few such bottles are found 
dated later than 1660; for, with the return of a rollicking 
king, glass bottles cafhe to ease the vintner’s hard case. 
That person’s store of small tins being insufficient, he 
bought bottles bearing his trade sign, and sold them filled 
with wine. These glass bottles were almost opaque, hence 
their contents could not be judged by color, and it is, 
therefore, a fair inference that, after using named delft, 
the consumer would require named glass. The names 
might have been inscribed on pottery, wood, parchment, 
leather, or anything else that served the purpose of the 
moment. This practice continued until about 1720, when 
the first decanters of clear glass appeared on the tables of 
the gentry, of the wealthy city companies and merchants; 
for Britain was prosperous, and silver plate and crystal, if 
they required a label, demanded one in keeping with their 
surroundings. Thus the ticket and chain, which were hung 
round the glistening decanter, came to be made of silver. 





CROPPER 


The first intimation in print of the existence of these 
labels is conveyed in the newspaper advertisement of the 
auction sale of the goods of Stephen Janssen, proprietor of 
the Battersea (England) enamel factory, in 1756, consist. 
ing of: ‘— bottle tickets, with chains for all sorts of 
liquors and of different subjects—.” Janssen, however, did 
not invent these tickets. In fact, we can predate his prod. 
ucts by about twenty years (thanks to goldsmiths’ marks, 
and their historian, Sir C. J. Jackson). Between the years 
1719-38 and 1738-56, changes in the shape of the standard 
(lion) mark shield occurred. For the earlier period the 
shape was rectangular, with slight variations, such as 
clipped corners; for the second period the shield was in. 
dented following the shape of the lion; after 1756 it was a 
regular shield with curved and pointed base. So that when 
we can find either of these three varieties of shield on labels, 
with or without the initials of the maker, we may argue 
not an exact, but an approximate, date. It should be stated 
that between 1739-84 hall-marking in Britain was not 
compulsory for articles weighing less than 10 penny- 
weight. Many labels are found with the maker’s initials 
only; few, if any, bearing a date letter until after 1784-5, 
when hall-marking became compulsory on bottle tickets 
as well as on other articles of silver. 

The earliest labels which we find bear the lion in the 
shield for 1719-38. There are three patterns only, the 
small narrow oblong (a real ticket), the crescent, and the 
shield (Figs. 7a, 7 and 2). These are, undoubtedly, the ear- 
liest metal styles, quite plain, very suitable, and, as we 
shall see, the shield was used by Janssen for his enamels. 
All three designs were continuously made so long as labels 
were manufactured. 

The next development was ornament. The crescent was 
bright cut, or feather-edged, while the shield was minutely 
engraved with grapes and leaves. A further step was 
made when Hester Bateman, 1773-89, a London gold- 
smith, prolonged, or added to, the crescent with an orna- 
mental top or shield, on which was engraved the initials or 
crest of the owner (Figs. 3 and 4). Contemporary with this 
device was the rectangular, or curved, form, with feathered 
edges (Figs. 5, 6). Then occurs the first ornamental label 
(beyond engraving or shaping) in the repoussé frame (Fig. 
7), the work of R.T., possibly R. Tyrell, or R. Thomas, 
ante 1784. This label was a plain tablet of silver pinned toa 
delicate frame of raised flowers and shells; it must have 
been an expensive label for very few of them are found. 

By this time Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam, and Hep- 
plewhite had been working, each in his style, at household 
furnishings, and so great was their influence that the silver- 
smiths had to fall into line. Hence we encounter the rectan- 
gular Claret, with engraved Chippendalian rococo wave 
crests (Fig. 8), the beautiful ribbon and wreath Lunel 
(Fig. 9), and the perforated classic Adam style Brandy 
(Fig. 70), made by W. Abdy, 1784. 
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But the most interesting example of this inspiration is 
to be found in the first die-made label. Matthew Linwood 
of Birmingham, in 1794-5, seems to have cherished the 
ambition of making not only the first die to be used, but 
also the finest label of all time. If this is so, he admirably 
succeeded, for no label has since been produced containing 
so many, so fine, and so intricate details as this (Fig. 77). 
It is modelled in the style of a Hepplewhite cresting, the 
original carving of which must have taken a prodigious 
time to execute. The possession of this label is a never-fail- 
ing source of pleasure. 

There was, however, a very excellent label earlier than 
this, which we must not fail to mention. In Cork (Ireland) 
there existed a colony of silversmiths renowned for their 
integrity. They owed somewhat of their establishment to 
the fact that their city was frequently the most convenient 
port into which could sail the ships which had captured the 
plate galleons of Spain. An eighteenth century member of 
the guild was Stephen Walsh. Apprenticed in 1742, he was 
his own master in 1761, removing to Dublin in 1780. The 
town mark of Cork was out of use, no date letter was ever 
used, and the smiths of the city marked their productions 
with their names only. The large and artistic label (Fig. 
72), a garlanded Cupid, or Bacchus Junior, carrying a 
flask and goblet, bears, in a plain stamp, the name 
Walsh. 

Few labels superior to this of so early a date, 1761-80, 
are seen. The one pictured was purchased from a silver- 
smith as a fine specimen, yet some weeks passed before the 
discovery of its maker was made. Thinking that as a cast 
label, it might have been made to a special order, and that, 
if there were more of them, they would be together, we 
called again at the same store, when the owner told us he 
had found some mislaid by accident, and among them we 
spied two more Cupids. We dissembled our joy, but paid 
their price. We believe them to be unique, in the true sense 
of the term. 

The production of the first die-made label in 1794-5 had 
a most important effect on the trade. The small master 
continued to fashion and raise his labels from the flat; but 
in so far as ornament was concerned, he was out of it—ex- 


cept in this way: when his more enterprising rival pro- 


duced, by means of an expensive die, a novel ornamented 
label, the lesser man promptly got hold of a specimen, took a 
cast in charcoal, and produced copies at will, there being 
then no protection of designs. Hence we find so many 
makers of apparently the same pattern, though in finishing 
the label small differences, perhaps purposely, occurred. 
Let us take the label (Fig. 737) showing the influence of 
the Empire style (Napoleon I), with its caryatides, masks, 
and leaves. Marked Soterne, it bears the maker’s mark, 
I.A. (probably I. Ashley) and the date letter for 1803-4. 
Phipps and Robinson reproduced it in 1805, Smith and 
Sharp in 1806, Linwood of Birmingham and Gainsford of 
Sheffield in 1809, W. Elliot in 1816 and probably many 
others. Unite of Birmingham made it in a smaller size as 
late as 1833. The largest and finest example of this Empire 
type, illustrated in Figure 14, is by Phipps and Robinson, 
1810-11. It may have been produced earlier, and we have 
seen another specimen dated 1815. 
Maybe Mrs. Grundy was responsible for the disappear- 





ance of the figures from the next style, but the vine and 
mask continued, along with some examples of entirely 
chaste ornament. Figure 15 shows the vine trained on the 
trellis; Figure 16 introduces the scallop shell, a rare variety 
by Linwood, of Birmingham, 1811. Figures 17 and 18 are 
ornamental only. Figures 19 and 20 display the mask and 
vine. Figure 21 resembles a game pie, surrounded by this- 
tles, acorns, shells, roses, a melon, pineapple, pomegranate, 
and other trifles too numerous to particularize. Charles 
Rawlins, who made this label in 1818, must have had it 
designed by a jazz artist. 

About 1824, a style not less distinctive than appropriate 
appeared. It was the vine leaf (Fig. 22). If we were called 
upon to decide who was the earlier of the two smiths who 
produced it in 1824-25, we should give premier position 
to Charles Rawlins, and second place to Craddock and 
Reid, whose label was made from a cast. Many leaf de- 
signs were produced in at least a dozen sizes. Figures 22, 
23, and 24, all of silver, are examples of the finest. 

The next distiné& change came ten years later (circa 
1835), when the single initial letter made its début. A sin- 
gle letter, less than an inch high, engraved, or pierced, in 
a small square label had been made in 1817. But this new 
departure consisted of letters from one to one and one-half 
inches high, cast separately, and either beautifully en- 
graved or chased. Figures 25, 26 and 27, C., M. and P., are 
by Rawlings and Sumner, 1835-6. These letters were also 
made in baser alloys, but never in Sheffield plate. 

During the years 1800-30 the little workers were making 
little labels, reCtangular in style, domed, and with the cor- 
ners clipped,—“octagonals,” or rounded “ovals.” The 
earliest dated oval we have (Fig. 28), Currant, is by 
Thomas Howell, 1792-3; and the earliest octagonal (Fig. 
29), Shrub, by E. Morley, 1794-5. Needless to say, these 
small labels are plentiful; there are at least thirty different 
sizes of them, and, while no collection is complete without 
a few, they are chiefly useful because one can, occasionally, 
find among them scarce names like those above mentioned. 

The better-class goldsmiths continued their efforts in 
the direction of elaborate designs. We show four of their 
decorated productions:—Figure 30, Cupid and Basket, sil- 

: ver gilt, by John Bridge, 
1829; Figure 31, Boar’s 
Head, implements of 
chase, etc., by W. King- 
dom, 1830. Figure 32, 
Fruits and Grapes, 1835, 
and Figure 33, the Flying 
Fox, also silver gilt, 1836, 
are both by those highly 
reputed makers, Reilly 
and Storer.* 

Labels were not always 
silver. Examples in ivory 
and Battersea enamel, are 
often found. These will 
be discussed in the April 
issue of the magazine. 








*Figures 30 and 33 are from the 
Burdett-Coutts sale—London, 


Figs. 31 and 33 May, 1922. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


eAncient Wooers of Fortuna 


By GeorcE H. SarcENntT 


(Illustrated from tickets in the author’s possession) 


trunk of old papers, which has stood undisturbed in 

the attic for a hundred years, you may find a bundle 
of old lottery tickets. Do not execrate your ancestor, who 
spent a part of his substance (which at compound interest 
for a century would have left you a very tidy sum) in the 
pursuit of the goddess Fortuna. These need not be looked 
upon as melancholy reminders of the gambling propensi- 
ties of some forbear. You may reflect that, by means of 
them, he had a part, possibly, in the promotion of some 
worthy enterprise; that it was his money, expended for 
these lottery tickets, which helped to endow a university, 
erect a church, build a highway or a canal, pay the state 
debt or assist in some other beneficent undertaking,—as 
well as to enrich the gentlemen who offered an opportunity 
to secure something for almost nothing. 

And, if you happen to run across one of these old lottery 
tickets which carries the date of 1768, which “shall entitle 
the possessor to whatever PRIZE may happen to be drawn 
against its Number in the Mountain Road torrery,” and 
bears below, the signature of the Father of His Country, 
“G. Washington,” in bold and beautiful handwriting, you 
may consider that you have drawn the prize which your 
great-grandfather missed. For almost any autograph deal- 
er will give you several dollars for that blank lottery ticket 
signed by Washington. 

Iniquitous as we may regard it in these days of blue-sky 
laws, acts to prevent the misuse of the mails, and other 
forms of prohibition, the lottery was once a respectable 
institution, patronized by our first President. In his manu- 
script account books in the Library of Congress occurs 
the entry under date of May 4, 1769: 

“By cash paid Peyton Randolph, esq., for my tenth of 
100 Tickets taken in partnership with Himself and others 
in Col. Byrd’s lottery, £50.” 

This was for the sale of Westover, the Byrd estate. In 
December, 1769, Washington’s diary records: ““Went in 
evening to draw Col. Moore’s lottery.” This was another 
real estate transaction. A later attempt to dispose of Mon- 
ticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, by the same method, 
failed for lack of subscribers to tickets. 

The human propensity to gamble is so old that nobody 
can say—and probably nobody cares—when the first lot- 
tery was established. As long ago as 1612, the third charter 
granted by King James to Virginia gave the colonists per- 
mission to erect lotteries. The earliest notice of an Ameri- 
can lottery which I have found occurs in Andrew Brad- 
ford’s American Weekly Mercury, Philadelphia, February 
23, 1730, when the sale of a new brick house erected at the 
corner of Third and Arch Streets was to be conducted by 
means of the sale of 350 tickets at twenty shillings each, 
the prize to be drawn by lot. In Franklin’s Pennsylvania 


Goes day, when you are rummaging through that 


Gazette for February 22, 1759, is announced the scheme ot 
“a lottery for raising 1200 pieces of eight for finishing the 
English church in the city of New Brunswick.” The adver. 
tisement states that this drawing is “‘solely for the promo- 
tion and honor of religion,” and is “in imitation of many 
of their pious neighbors in this and adjacent provinces,” 

By act of the General Court of Massachusetis, a lottery 
was granted for rebuilding Faneuil Hall, “subject to no 
deduction.” Faneuil Hall had been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1761, and the lottery was a public under- 
taking. In many private lotteries the drawer of the prize 
was penalized fifteen per cent, in the nature of what was 
euphemistically called a “deduction”; although the glow- 
ing circulars of the lotteries did not emphasize this feature. 

Laws prohibiting lotteries were more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Rhode Island had passed 
an act in 1732 to suppress lotteries; but in 1744 we find 
the State passing another act allowing a lottery for the 
building of a bridge across the ‘““Webosett”’ River at Provi- 
dence, and the next year one for a lottery for paving the 
streets of Newport. A lottery to buy Joseph Pope’s “or- 
rery or planetarium” for Harvard College was authorized 
in Massachusetts in 1788. The drawing took place in the 
State House in March, 1789. The sum of $5,350 was raised 
by this means. The “expenses” of the scheme were $2,700; 
$2,250 was paid to Mr. Pope, and $400 was left over to go 
to Harvard College. 

In 1790-91 we find accounts of the drawings of the 
“Massachusetts State Lottery,” to be held in Representa- 
tives’ chamber in the State House. The prizes ran from $8 
to $10,000,—‘“‘tickets to be had of the state treasurer and 
at the bookstores.” 

Like other states, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
did not scorn to raise a part of its revenues by this quick 
and easy method. A precedent had been established in the 
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Ticket bearing witness to sinful preliminaries to rebuilding Faneuil Hall. 
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lottery authorized by the Continental Congress, to raise 
funds for the carrying on of the war. So general was the 
sale of tickets for this national lottery that, in March, 
1777, an act of Congress was passed providing the penalty 
of death, without benefit of clergy, for forging or counter- 
feiting tickets in this enterprise. In 1793 the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia authorized a lottery for the 
improvement of Federal City, “the scheme being drawn 
up with the previous approbation of the President.” In the 
early part of the last century lotteries flourished every- 
where, and for all kinds of purposes. An advertisement in 
a Providence paper of April, 1813, is headed: ‘Public 
Worship Encouraged. Scheme by the 2d Baptist Church, 
of Providence.” 

So, you see, it was no par- 
ticular disgrace to your ances- 
tor to‘have tried his luck in the 
lottery a hundred years or 
more ago: It’s a pity he did not 
win, of course; but the lotter- 
ies were not conducted for the 
sole benefit of those who in- 
vested in the tickets. In the 
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vard; that many of the more pretentious buildings were 
put up at the Federal City.” 

It was impossible that such an institution, promising 
large returns to the promoters with little risk, should fail 
to become an instrument for the “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingfords” of the time In some of the states the govern- 
ment granted charters to private individuals for conduét- 
ing lotteries, and acted as a silent partner, receiving part 
of the ill-gotten gains. Lottery advertising assumed huge 
proportions. Not only were the newspapers used, but large 
sheet posters were put up and handbills were distributed 
from house to house. Offices for the sale of lottery tickets 
were opened everywhere. More than this, the United 
States government was 
made an accessory, not 
only by carrying circu- 
lars through the mails, 
but by allowing the en- 
listing of local postmas- 
ters as agents. 

One of the circulars of 
ae Conine’s Lottery and Ex- 
hacen ger change Office, Baltimore, 
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Many of the old lotteries served the same purpose as a present-day bond issue. They constituted a disguised levy upon the public resources. While, no doubt. 
economically and morally detrimental, they provided more thrills than is usual in public finance. d 


early days, as I have shown, many of the most prominent 
men in the Colonies were connected in some way with the 
lottery. Among the religious sects, the only one which dis- 
countenanced the lottery was that of the Quakers,—al- 
though individuals of that persuasion took part. In the end, 
the churches, Freemasons, public improvements, the uni- 
Versities, the state itself, were swept into the scheme. If 
an editor had hostile convictions, the press was silenced. 
The publishers of newspapers printed the tickets and ran 
the advertisements of the lotteries in their papers. John 
Bach McMaster, the American historian, says: 

_ “It was with the money collected from the sale of lottery 
tickets that Massachusetts encouraged cotton spinning 
and paid the salaries of many of her officers; that the City 
Hall was enlarged in New York; that the Court House was 
rebuilt at Elizabeth; that the library was increased at Har- 


May 6th, 1825, is before me. It is addressed to the local 
postmaster of Colchester, Conn., and bears the Baltimore 
postmark “Free.” (This being before the days of postage 
stamps.) In this circular the promoter cunningly an- 
nounces “an entire new plan, secured by letters patent, 
and so arranged that every other number on the scheme 
will certainly draw one of the inferior prizes, and at the 
same time, have an equal chance for any of the high capi- 
tals.” To the postmaster he promises that “For your re- 
muneration in disposing of the same [the lottery tickets at 
five dollars each] I will allow you a commission of one dol- 
lar on each ticket ordered . . . unless advised to the con- 
trary before the drawing. Or in other words, I will allow 
you as much as any other regular lottery vendor in the city, 
or elsewhere.” Mr. Conine closes this appeal with “N. B. 
Please put the attached scheme in a conspicuous place.” 
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EMINENT SPONSORSHIP 
George Washington’s signature on a lottery ticket. But note that the date 
precedes that of his national importance, by several years. 











One can imagine what would be the effect of sending 
such a circular through the mails today, and what would 
happen to the postmaster who posted the lottery scheme 
“in a conspicuous place” or elsewhere! But the circular 
shows the activity of competition. In 1809 there were three 
lottery offices in Philadelphia. In 1831 there were 166 of- 
fices, and in 1833 more than 300 in the City of Brotherly 
Love. The sales of tickets in that city alone were estimated 
at $1,500,000 a year. Even as low a sum as twelve and one- 
half cents would buy a chance. The poorer and servant 
classes were large buyers, and agents canvassed at the 
back doors of houses. 

Rhode Island was another state in which the lottery 
flourished. Rival offices sprang up in Providence and did 
business in all of New England. New Hampshire had passed 
a law in 1791 for the suppression of lotteries, the penalties 
being made more stringent in 1807 and again in 1827, 
when it became a penal offense to dispose of any property 
by means of lotteries or to dispose of foreign lottery tick- 
ets. All the lottery grants had expired in that state in 1833, 
but at that time tickets were sold generally in the book- 
stores. 

But if the authorities were powerless to suppress the 
lotteries, a changing public sentiment and the lotteries 
themselves did it. When the lottery was no longer utilized 
for a public purpose, and was not backed by men of re- 
sponsibility in the community, but was known to be a 
private enterprise, conducted solely for profit, it became 
honeycombed with fraud. In some cases it was discovered 
that the numbers which won the capital prizes were never 
printed. The economic situation created by the diverting 
of a multitude of small sums from the hands of the poorer 
classes into the hands of a few rascals became unsup- 
portable. 





—_—— 


An active agitation against the lottery was started. 
pamphlets were written; public meetings were held. At one 
of these, in Philadelphia, figures were produced to show 
that more than fifty million dollars had been put into lot. 
teries in one year. More rigid state laws were passed and 
were more rigidly enforced. In 1842 Congress passed an 
act, still in force, prohibiting lotteries in the Distri& of Co. 
lumbia. The Encyclopedia Britannica is in error stating 
that seventy acts had been passed by Congress before 1820 
authorizing lotteries. This number refers to Virginia. Ac. 
tually, Congress passed only three acts authorizing lotter- 
ies. By the Rhode Island constitution of 1842 all lotteries 
were prohibited, except those already in existence. These 
were given two years in which to get out of business. 

The profits of lotteries were enormous. Various methods 
of operating them were in vogue, but all made for the 
pockets of the promoters. Usually a combination formed 
by the first three numbers took the capital prize; one 
made by the fourth, fifth and sixth numbers the second 
prize, and so on. If one-thirtieth of the tickets were dis- 
posed of, the managers were perfectly safe. It is easy to 
judge what happened when all the tickets were sold. The 
last of the lotteries, the Louisiana State Lottery, enjoyed 
a monopoly in return for $40,000 a year paid to the state. 
By the statement of its own officers, it received, in its 
palmy days, more than $4,000,000 per annum. When its 
franchise expired, in 1890, it offered the state a half mil. 
lion a year for an extension, which was refused. Later a 
vain attempt was made to secure a location in North Da- 
kota, by preventing inclusion of the usual prohibition of 
lotteries in the constitution adopted when the territory 
became a state. Thereafter no place was left in the United 
States for the operation of the last of these gigantic 
swindles. 

But old lottery tickets have their value. To be sure, 
those of the private institutions which failed to draw a 
prize are worth no more than they ever were,—merely the 
price of waste paper. But the early lottery tickets issued 
for the promotion of public enterprises, for the construc- 
tions of canals, bridges, etc., or for universities and state 
institutions, have value as the materials of local history. 
So when you have looked over the bundle of old lottery 
tickets in great-grandfather’s brass-nail-studded trunk, 
preserve those which may become useful some day as his- 
torical documents. 
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Antiques Abroad 


Pharaoh and ‘Pocahontas 


By AuTo.ycos 


ONDON: Many overtures are said to have been 
made by the Soviet committee in charge of the Rus- 
sian crown jewels to leading dealers in precious 
stones here in London. Most of these offers come in an 
underground way from Moscow. But very few diamond 
merchants care to take so perilous a journey. Among other 
tempting baits comes the tale of a celebrated jewelled fan, 
decorated with paintings representing the palace of the 
Tsar Alexander I., which was destroyed after his reign. 
The price put upon 
this is £100,000. 

The keepers of 
the treasure of the 
Romanoffs are well 
known, under the 
title of the Crown 
Jewel Committee. 
Begeshev is secre- 
tary. There are Kot- 
ter and Bugutvig, 
and Professor Ferst- 
man. Womankind 
is represented in the 
person of Alexan- 
dra Bovia; M. A. 
O. Pruglamen is 
their jewel expert, 
and V. E. Soboleff 
is the head of the 
committee. Any en- 
terprising readers 
who desire further 
information re- 
specting the imperi- 
al fan or other bar- 
gain baubles may 
communicate with 
this last named gentleman at Moscow. 

# * * 

Recently in London has been discovered a remark- 
able example of the work of James Barry, that eccentric 
Irish artist who was born at Cork in 1741. Edmund Burke 
was his patron and sent him to Italy. He returned in 1770 
to England and became a Royal Academimian in 1773. 
There is no picture by Barry in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don. He despised money and lived in a wretched den in 
Castle Street where Burke visited him and cooked a steak 
while Irish Barry ran out to get a pint of porter. Barry is 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral near Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He was an erratic genius, but truly a genius, who painted— 
on a forty-two foot canvas—a series of scenes in Elysium 
with the portraits of great personages. I hope shortly to 
present my readers with an illustration of a classic picture 
by him, never before photographed. 
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Fig. 7 — A Conso.e TABLE 





The marble top and narrow proportions make this table eminently suited for use in an entrance hall. 


For some reason or other just now, slowly filtering 
through Paris into the London and Amsterdam markets, 
come certain French and Italian pieces of ornate furniture 
in walnut and chestnut richly carved and gilded—termed 
console tables. Possibly many old French and Italian fami- 
lies are following the English custom and are turning out 
some of their treasures. Most of the examples encountered 
display carving in the richest taste and their narrow pro- 
portions fit them for use in a vestibule or hall. Their mar- 
ble tops constitute a 
notable feature. As 
an instance of how 
prices since mid- 
nineteenth century 
days have been 
steadily on the up- 
ward grade, we note 
that the example of 
Genoese workman- 
ship of the begin- 
ning of the eigh- 
teenth century (Fig. 
Z) was purchased 
by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
where it is now held, 
for the sum of six- 
teen pounds. To- 
day such a piece as 
this is easily worth 
many times that, 
for its lines are ex-’ 
cellent and its pro- 
fusion of ornament 
is marvellously well 
kept from running 
riot. It represents 
very nearly the maximum of lavish decoration, where 
one false note would add a touch of incongruity that might 
ruin the whole. 
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* * * 


The great discoveries by Lord Carnarvon are setting the 
archaeological world agog. There has been nothing like it 
since the early days of Belzoni’s Egyptian discoveries in 
the infancy of antiquarian research in Egypt. Only in a 
dry climate could such wonderful preservation be found. 
It is now believed that the newly discovered Tut-ankh- 
Amen, the Pharaoh who ruled about 1350 B.c. was the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression and of the time of Moses. It is a 
lamentable fact that the treasures which should be given 
to the world must be wretchedly housed in the already 
crammed Cairo Museum, where the brilliance and color of 
former glorious finds are ill kept in dingy surroundings. 

Four alabaster vases carved on one piece just removed 
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Brant.” From a mezzotint, by F. R. Smith, after Romney. 







from the tomb contain the suggestion of the perfume that 
was placed there three and a half millenniums ago. Musi- 
cal instruments, including reed pipes, and a golden fife 
have come up from the tombs, and Pharaoh’s fly-whisks 
with horse hair and ivory handles are still intact. 

At Luxor American archaeologists discovered at the 
end of January last a tattoed Egyptian princess, four 
thousand years old, believed to be one of the court beauties 
of the first Theban dynasty, 2150 B.c. The neck and bosom 
of the princess are delicately tattooed with small bluish 
symbols emblematic of her nobility and rank. Present 
examination seems to indicate that she was one of the 
ladies of the Menthuhotep dynasty. 

Simultaneously with this latter excavation, under 
American auspices, going on in Egypt, occurs the search 
for an American princess at Gravesend, at the mouth of the 
Thames, near London. The romantic story of the Princess 
Pocahontas has often been told but the exact place of her 
interment has never been established. Canon Gedge, the 
rector of Gravesend, has given permission to Mr. Edward 
Page Gaston, an American archaeologist resident in Lon- 
don, to reopen some old graves with a view to establishing 
their identity, and if possible to discover the lost princess. 

The daughter “to the Mighty Prince Powhatan Em- 
perour Attanoughkoumouck,” in Virginia, as the old en- 
graving, dated 1793, styles her (Fig. 7) was wife “to the 
worshipful John Rolff.” But she had saved the life of Cap- 


tain John Smith, one of the earlier settlers of Virginia and 


This great Indian captain of the Six Nations was familiarly known as “The 


had married him. Learning that he was dead she married 
Rolff. Then, during a visit to England, she met her former 
husband Captain Smith in the street; and the shock was g9 
great she died, in her twenty-second year.* That was in 
1610. The ancient parish register states that she was 
buried in “‘ye chancell’”’ of St. George’s Church, on March 
21, 1616, about the age of 22. The burning of the church 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century has made the 
whereabouts of her remains speculative. 

While I am on the subject of American Indians in Eng- 
land, I cannot pass without illustrating the fine engraving 
by J. R. Smith, prince of English mezzotint engravers, of 
a portrait, after a painting by Romney, of “Joseph Taya. 
neega, called the Brant, Great Captain of the Six Nations” 
to quote the superscription on the engraving. 

Romney, who painted the great ladies and the leading 
naval and military men of his day, found in this subje¢ 
something worthy of his brush. Together with the old por- 
trait of the seventeenth century princess it stands to per- 
petuate a type of a great race before the decadence set in.} 


*Thisromantic tale, in which the valued Captain John Smith is made to appear 
as a kind of pre-Tennysonian Enoch Arden, does not appear in any history 
known to Antiques. In fact, many reliable historians very seriously question 
whether Pocahontas ever saw Captain John Smith until the time of her visit to 
England as the wife of John Rolff. 

The tale of the broken-hearted Indian princess who died at sight of an old- 
time lover, is probably worth printing as a bit of gossip, but it will hardly bear 
critical scrutiny.—Eb. 

{That the race was ever as great as it has been cracked up to be seems doubt- 
ful. Yet the Indian apparently did possess strong traits of simple virtue which 
uffered in contact with the white man.—Eb. 













































Fig. 3 — PocaAHONTAS 
Legend has it that she died of a broken heart through longing for her native 
Virginia. 
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The Box Totlet Mirror 


By BonpDoME 


O the box toilet mirror and its evolution through 
various types, writers on the subject of antique 
furniture devote very little attention. Yet these 
miniature chests are really interesting enough to be worth, 


somewhere, a separate 
and special study. A few 
of them are illustrated 
rather casually by Mac- 
quoid and by Cescinsky, 
and there is a page of 
them in the compendium 
of Strange, but they re- 
ceive no lengthy discus- 
sion. That being the case, 
I see no good reason why 
I should not permit my- 
self the luxury—such as 
it is—of inventing my 
own theory as to their 
evolution. And it is a 
simple one after all. 

The box toilet mirror 
appears to be an inter- 
mediate step between the 
wall mirror hung above a 
dressing table, and the 
modern bureau with its 
expansive glass, capable 
of reflecting everything 
in the room except the 
hang of one’s nether 
garments. This terrible 
bureau eventually won 
the day. But, somewhere 
in the course of its de- 
velopment, appeared such 
delightful small dressing 
tables — particularly of 
Sheraton design—as_ I 
discussed close to a year 
ago, and, alternative to 
them, the box toilet mir- 


ror inten Box Tortet Mirror (eighteenth century) age 
ded to be placed A dainty adjuné to a chest of drawers. As the bureau of yesteryear declines in popu- 





The importance of this consideration is easily over- 
looked. Cescinsky reminds us of it in his English Furniture 
of the Eighteenth Century, where he describes the bedroom 
furniture of the latter years of the seventeen hundreds. 
After discussing the ward- 
robe, the tallboy, and 
the chest of drawers, he 
takes up the dressing 
table, which might be 
either one of two kinds, 
“which were made indis- 
criminately for the use 
of both sexes.” The first 
was the contained dress- 
ing chest, on four tap- 
ered legs, with a top 
fitted sometimes with a 
disappearing mirror, 
sometimes with a fixed 
mirror, and supplied with 
various small drawers 
and compartments for 
the complicated toilet 
apparatus of the day. 
The second type was the 
small box mirror on a 
chest of drawers. 

“The washstand,” he 
continues, “was nearly 
always a very insignifi- 
cant piece of furniture, 
sometimes made to stand 
in a corner, and cut for a 
basin of the dimensions 
of a modern salad bowl. 
One is lost in wonder.as to 
how our eighteenth-cen- 
tury ancestors managed 
to keep themselves even 
decently clean. Perhaps 
the custom of rouging 
and powdering, practised 
by the exquisites of both 


on an already established larity these mirrors become increasingly desirable. sexes, acted as a sub- 


chest of drawers. The 


~ toilet mirror consists of an adjustable glass, supported 
y two uprights which rise from a single or sometimes 


double tier of drawers, which stands on diminutive feet. 
The whole thing is small enough to occupy no great part 
of the top of a chest of drawers. In its hey-day it served 
a valuable purpose in that it enabled a person, while 
comfortably seated, to bring face and mirror into suffi- 


ciently close proximity to insure a delicately exact use of 
cosmetics, 





stitute.” 

This conclusion appears to be the inevitable one. Save 
the surface and you save all, is not to be viewed as a 
merely modern doctrine invented by paint manufacturers. 
Its applicability to human needs before the day when the 
soap maker unfolded the truth that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, is increasingly obvious. The box mirror afforded 
opportunity for self-scrutiny by candle light. Its drawers 
contained materials for supplying facial insufficiencies. 

The box mirror’s usefulness was, towards the close of the 
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3. &. METOALIE 


Antiques, Furniture 
Works of Art, Ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





ANTIQUES 


FHitstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, Etc. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East ProvipeEncz, R.I. 
Telephone, East PRovIDENCE 130-R 





ALSOP & BISSELL 


MAIN STREET 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


“A quaint shop full of quaint 
old things.” 








On view at all times, a large 
collection of fine 


HOOKED RUGS 


in a great variety of colors 
and designs. 

Dealers alive to the increased 
interest-in hooked rugs and the 
expanding market will write for 
my list at once or ask me to ship 
on approval. 


A few very choice rugs for collector’ s 
trade only. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET, BosTON 



























eighteenth century, supplemented by that of the che 
glass or Psyche mirror which was introduced from France, 
This enabled the fastidious person to view himself from 
top to toe. Why this eminently practical arrangement of 
small mirror for the table and a large one conveniently 
placed for full-length use, should have yielded to the huge 
glass-surmounted bureau, is beyond present comprehen. 
sion. It is, happily, now passing. If the fact is due tog 
widely revived use of cosmetics, the practice deserves at 
least one credit mark. ; 

To return for a moment to the box mirror, it appears to 
have flourished from fairly early in the eighteenth centy 
to its conclusion. I have recently seen in the same shop a 
very nice little affair of walnut with a characteristic Queen 
Anne curve to the mirror top, and a delightful Sheraton 
example with shield-shaped mirror. The interesting example 
illustrated bears earmarks of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. There are Dutch indications in the bombé con. 
tour of the box, and the mirror supports, together with the 
mirror frame, bespeak a substantial early Georgian excel. 
lence. This is further substantiated by engraved brasses of 
a delicacy that becomes rarer as time progresses. 





Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, three weeks in advance of their scheduled occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 
Boston, Mass. 

The Boston Public Library:— 
March 19-24—American and Continental Stamps—Under 
the auspices of the Boston Philatelic Society Inc. 

The Museum of Fine Arts:— 
March 8-29—Works by Boston painters and sculptors. The 
Copley Society of Boston. 

Women’s City Club:— 

March 1-31—Silhouette Collection of Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Wadsworth Atheneum:— 
February 23-April 7—Early American pewter. 
Newport, R. I. 
Cushing Memorial, Art Association of Newport:— 
March 14-21—Chinese works of art, furniture, embroideries, 
etc. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be a 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. d 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustralit 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 

58. R. D. C., Texas, asks for date of candlesticks, sketch enclosed, maker's 
mark, 4. M. Nicht, 7453. 

The maker of these candlesticks cannot be traced. From the styl 
however, they may probably be dated between 1810 and 1820. In Brad: 
bury’s History of Sheffield Plate, there is an illustration of a can 
with a very similar base, dated 1816; and in Hayden’s Chats on Old She. 
field Plate there is a similar one dated 1820. Perhaps some reader may be 
able to give information as to A. M. Nicht. ss 

59. R.S.B., Pennsylvania. Date and maker of Wistar’s Balsam medicine bottle 

Mr. Benjamin A. Jackson of Providence writes that “the Wistar bot 
contained a proprietary medicine (patent medicine so-called) first many 
factured by Isaac Butts in 1844, and registered at that time in the 
trict of New York. The bottle referred to is one of an early type, made 


‘a , 
a hand mold. The bottle now in use is a round, machine-made one. 
dl 












M. C., Massachusetts, sends photo- 
graphs of a glass plate and a bottle, 
here illustrated. The former is twelve 
inches across and bears a representa- 
tion of the old State House in Phila- 
delphia. The latter stands fourteen 
and three-fourths inches high, in- 
cluding the stopper. Presumably it 
represents Bunker Hill Monument. 
The query concerns the date and 
place of manufacture of these pieces 
of glass. 


For some reason, unknown, the 
bottle here illustrated appears in 
Walbridge’s American Bottles as the 
“Baltimore Monument.” It is more 
reasonable to assume that its affilia- 
tions are with Bunker Hill. That, 
however, does not imply manufac- 
ture at Sandwich, nor does it pre- 
clude that possibility. As for the 
plate, its border and the character of 
the design and lettering both imply 
late production, certainly not earlier 
than the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876, and probably a number of 
years subsequent to that event. 
Perhaps some reader will be able to 
supply exact information on the 
points raised. 


E. C., New York, asks for information 
about a grandfather clock marked 
Reuben Tower, Hingham, Mass. 

Reuben Tower made clocks at 
Plymouth, Mass., and at Hingham, 
Mass., from 1813 to 1820. (Moore, 
The Old Clock Book.) 


S. M.S., New Jersey, asks for informa- 
tion concerning: 

(a) A teapot marked James Dixon 
& Sons Sheffield, followed by 
several numerals. 

(6) Age of a silver basket manufac- 
tured by William Gough of Bir- 
mingham for J. & I. Cox of New 
York. 

(c) Age of silver cup marked B. C. 
Frobisher. 


(a) The firm of James Dixon & Sons, makers of Sheffield and silver plate, 
was founded in 1804 by James Dixon. At first trading under the name of Dixon 
and Smith, in 1830 the firm became Dixon & Son, and in 1833 James Dixon 
& Sons, which is their mark today, together with a trumpet and banner. The 
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C. F. LIBBIE & Ce. 
Booksellers and Appraisers 


(Book Auctioneers for Over Forty Years) 
3 HAMILTON PLACE, ROOMS 214-216 


BOSTON 


Specialists in Early Western Travels and Voyages, Indian 
History, American Revolution, Naval History and 
Biography, South Sea Voyages, Whaling, 

Early New England Town Histories 
and Genealogies, etc. 

Large or small lots of books purchased for cash. 
Appraisals made for probate, income tax or insurance. 


William K. MacKay Company 
Auctioneers 8 Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Te.epHone, Congress 1593 


Collections of Antiques and all kinds of househol 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 





Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





BRASS £2 
Old thcuiuins 


Our reproductions are most carefully made. 
We specialize in matching and repairing 
old brasses under old time processes. 
Samples sent. Prices moderate. 


Correspondence invited : 


A. H. EATON, (ollinsville, (Conn. 


SOUTH SUDBURY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


Boston-NEw YorK STATE RoapD 





20 miles west of Boston 


SOMETHING FOR 
DEALER :: 


Just as released by 
Some OLtp New ENGLAND Family 


MUSEUM :: COLLECTOR 
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cAt Salem, Mass. 
A shabby shop filled with treasures for 
the collector in search of anything old. 


Grace ATKINSON, Prop. 


Open afternoons and by appointment. 








W hen in Los Angeles, California 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 
At 2904-06 Los Fetiz BouLEvARD 
Mail address, Lock Box 6, Glendale, California Telephone, Lincoln 2828 


Welcomes Visitors, Collectors, Dealers 


EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 
On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


eAmerican Furniture, Pewter 
Brasses, (‘locks 


321 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





Laces Objets d’ Art 
filme. H. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street 


H arTForD, Conn. 





IF YOU WANT 


Early American Glass, Old Pewter, Old Lamps and Candlesticks, Mirrors, 
Chelsea Dishes, Staffordshire, Early Glazed Pottery, Salt Glazed Pottery, Old 
Time Furniture, Bottles, Flasks, Brass and Copper Kettles, Old Cooking Utensils, 
Currier and Ives Prints, Miniatures, Jewelry, Old Bowls, Ivories, Silver, 


Sheffield Plate, Candelabra. Call or Write 


S. ELIZABETH YORK—The Francis Nye House 


MARION ROAD, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
On Main Road to Cape Cod. 


Sup cA(ovDELS Historical (HINTZ 
EARLY AMERICAN 
~; Paintings, Prints and Pottery Se 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 





THE WITCH HOUSE 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LINEN WHEEL 
Of Special Interest 


Sheraton bureaus, swell and straight front; beautiful curly 
maple, carved four-post beds; Dutch table, tavern table; 
Windsor chairs, secretaries,€ many other interesting things. 


C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro, N. H. 





STENCILLING by the Original Process 


Antique Painted and Stencilled Furni- 
ture refinished with the Old-Time mel- 
lowed Color and delicate Shading 
ESTHER STEVENS FRASER 


64 DuNSTER STREET, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 











numerals refer to the manufacturers’ descriptive number. (B 
bury, History of Sheffield Plate.) ‘a 
(4) William Gough manufactured Sheffield plate at 11 Parade § 
Birmingham, from 1841 to 1850. (Veitch, Sheffield Plate.) ware, 
(c) B. C. Frobisher was the mark used by Benjamin C. Frobisher of Bos. 
ton, 1792-1862, silversmith. In the Arlington Street Church Bost 
there is a silver dish made by Frobisher, which is illustrated on Phe 
XXX of Jones’ The Old Silver of American Churches. — 


63. A Subscriber—Vermont, asks for a clear description of Leeds ware and for 


reference to authorities illustrating it. Further query is as to whether 
Leeds decoration is always raised and in color. 

It seems very difficult to discover a satisfactory description of an 
type of pottery which will serve as a guide to identification. Mrs, Hudson 
Moore, in The Old China Book, discussed Leeds Ware, emphasizing the 
greenish color of the glaze, yet much Leeds ware was produced ina 
decidedly creamy tint. Rhead’s Earthenware Collector has a number of 
interesting pictures of Leeds ware, some of which are very charming! 
decorated with color. A very good book on English earthenware, in ove 
by Sir Arthur A. Church, is published as a handbook of the Victoria pet 
Albert Museum, Here, again, occur illustrations of Leeds ware which jn. 
dicate a considerable variety of appearance and treatment. 

It is to be remembered that Leeds pottery is not the produé of a Single 
factory, but of a number of factories, yet there are certain similarities 
among all these products which an expert can detect. The surest way of 
identifying pottery or porcelain is to become acquainted with the nature 
of its finish through careful study and touch contaé with authentic 
examples. 


64. A. L. L., Massachusetts, asks concerning tambour desk in Hepplewhite 


style, here illustrated. Total height, 4312 inches; width, 36 inches, Ma- 
terial, mahogany with inlay. 

This type of desk, oddly enough, is one that we associate rather with 
the early days of the nineteenth century than with the period of Hepple- 
white’s activity in England. The example shown, in so far as may be 
judged from the picture, is fairly typical in general appearance, though 
bookcase tops sometimes occur with such desks. The pilaster strips on 
the upper part of these pieces are, not infrequently, inlaid to suggest 
Doric half columns. 

In the present instance the treatment appears to be quite simple. As 
to relative merit and certitude of age, conclusion on the basis of a pho- 
tograph is impossible. 
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Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 


(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: 


February 28, March 7 and 2 


atternoons and evenings 
March 5, 6, 7, and 8 
afternoons and evenings 
March 7 | 

evening 
March 9 

afternoon 
March 13 

evening 
March 14 

evening 


March 19, and 20 
afternoons 


March 217 
afternoon 
March 22, 23, and 24 
afternoons 
March 24 
afternoon 
March 26, and 27 
afternoons and evenings 
March 27, 28, and 29 
afternoons and evenings 
April 4, 5, 6, and 7 
afternoons and evening 


April 5 


March 1-10 
daily 
March 4-17 
daily 
March 5, and 6 
evenings 
March 6, and 7 
afternoons 
March 8, and 9 
afternoons and evenings 
March 10 
afternoon 
March 12, and 13 
afternoons 
March 14, and 15 
afternoons 
March 16, and 17 
afternoons 
March 19, 20, and 21 
afternoons 
March 22, and 23 
afternoons and evenings 
March 24 
afternoon 
March 26, and 27 
afternoons 


Tue American Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th St. 
The library and print collection ot the late C. S. 
Bennet. View commences February 24. 

The artistic and literary property of the late Enrico 
Caruso. View from February 28. 

Paintings from the collection of the late P. A. 
Valentine. View from February 28. 

Bronzes, porcelains etc. from the late P. A. Valen- 
tine collection. View from February 28. 

Collection of Currier and Ives lithographs. View 
JSrom March ro. 

Broadsides, drawings, engravings, etc. from the 
collection of George L. Goodman. View from 
March so. 

Chinese porcelains, jades, miniatures, etc. from the 
collections of the late Henry Sampson and S. B. 
Schlesinger. View from March 15. 

China, lacquer, bronzes, silver, textiles, etc. View 
from March 15. 

Furniture, ironwork, fabrics, etc., from the col- 
lection of Joseph Babissi. View from March 15. 
Chinese and oriental rugs. View from March 15. 


Natural history library of the late John Lewis 
Childs. View from March 22. 

Japanese prints, textiles, screens, books, etc. of the 
late Dr. Arthur W. Dow. View from March 25. 
The William Salomon collection of paintings, 
furniture, textiles, etc. View from March 27. 


Tue AnpERSON Ga.teries, Park Ave. at Sgth St. 
Exhibition of paintings by Miss Andree Moch. 


Exhibition of paintings by Miss Katharine Whit- 
marsh. 

Collection of books from various libraries. 
Colleétion of edged weapons and firearms. 
Collection of books relating to early West, general 
Americana and Jaw volumes. 

Early American furniture from the Bernard Glick 
collection. 

Library of Mr. H. F. Vories. 

Autograph colleétion of Mr. James S. McIver. 
Collection of French furniture, stained glass, 
decorative textiles, etc. 

Library of the late John W. Tilton. 

Paintings and objets d’art of the modern school. 


The H. Ephraim Benguiat collection ot art objects. 


Collection of books by contemporary authors. 


Te sale of early American glassware from the Herbert 
Lawton collection, held at the American Art Galleries the 
frst of February, brought some surprisingly high prices. The 
tare three-section-mold glass went comparatively low, but 
the result was, in most cases, a record for early glass. We illus- 
trate three pitchers which averaged over $158 apiece. 
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Blue Hen Antique Shop 


MRS. PERRY D. THOMPSON 


Harrison STREET, Lowe t, Mass. 


Open afternoons from 2 until 4. Other hours by appointment 
TELEPHONE, Lowell 2780 








H. SACKS & SONS 


62-64 HARVARD STREET, BRooK.iNE, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 865 


eAntigue Furniture « Brass 
Antiques Restored 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 
SELECTED cANTIQUES 
338 (Cumberland Ave., PorTLAND, MAINE 
Staffordshire Figures & Printed Wares 


Tati CanpDtesticks 0f SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER 
ServiNG DisHEs and Cuoice Op CHINA 


Fliss J. McCann 


Formerly WaILEsS 
866 North Howard Street Ba.timore, MaryLanp 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


The Quaintest Antique Shop in New York City 
Hooked Rugs, Furniture, Mirrors, China 
Early Glass and Silver 


17 East EicuTu STREET 











Telephone 
STUYVESANT 4804 


ANDERSON and RUFLE 
Antique €& Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 

30 Boy ston St. (unnetn"ss0) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








Large assortment of 


Historical and Conventional Glass Cup Plates 
Bottles, China, Linen, and Fine Furniture 
For Anything Old, Visit or Write 
The Antique Shop of MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kine Street, Potrstown, Pa. 


The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, cut 
and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked and 
Braided Rugs; Tufted and knotted Bedspreads; Hand 
woven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Antique Furniture and Glass 


firs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Roady 
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’ WILLIAM W. SPRAGUE 
M. S. SIMCOE, Successor 


2I BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


We decorate chairs and trays, 
regild mirrors, paint dials and 
, glass panels for clocks and mirrors 





Mallory’s Antique Sho ) 


1125 Chapel Street, New Haven, (Conn, 
Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass Goods — 
All kinds Colonial Relics, Embroideries, Laces, 


Jewelry, Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 
All of our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely old 





ellie Sprague Lockwood 
ANTIQUES 
cAll Kinds Bought and Sold 


g WESTPORT AVENUE ( poston" pent Road)» NORWALK, CONN. 
TELEPHONE, Norwalk 845 


COLONIAL HOUSE open all the year round 


WILLIAM B. McCartTuy 
ANTIQUES 


30 Ho tis Street, Boston 
Telephone, BEACH 4517 





F a man can write a better book or make a better 

mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his house in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door.” —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


F. C. POOLE, Antiques 
BOND’S HILL, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossininc Roa, PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. Telephone 211 Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Reproductions and Special Detail Work 


Antique Furniture Bought, Sold, and Restored 


NOTHING RESTORED UNTIL SOLD 





Goulding’s Antique Shop 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Kare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap — ONE-HALF MILE orF STATE Roap 


We invite collectors and those interested in antiques 
with a view to furnishing the home to vtsit our CHARLES 
STREET Store. They will find an especially large as- 
sortment of glass, besides furniture, ship models, prints, 
and paintings. 

THE MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP 


42 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON 





BANJO-CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
and Parts for Repairs 


Perfect Reproductions of the Famous Simon Willard 
Movements 


G. R. 8. KILLAM, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


PERSONALLY ACQUIRED ANTIQUES 


From the Early Settlements of New England 


Furniture, China, Glass, Cup-plates, Lamps, Candlesticks 


Flasks, Pitchers, Jugs, Homespun Coverlets 
Copperplate Chintzes 
E. A. WIGGIN 


Opposite 
350 STATE STREET proto) Rockingham PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 





JOS. E. DORAN, —%Mntigues 


SMITH’S FERRY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Main Hicuway BETWEEN Hotyoke AND Nortuampton _— Phone, Holyoke 824 
Specials—Pair Hepplewhite shield back chairs. Small block front 
bureau and butterfly-table in original condition. Highboys, desks, tables 
and chairs in great variety, and many choice pieces to select from. 


Fine line of bottles, lamps, glassware, etc. Photos sent on request. 


Y° Old Curtostty Shop 
(Occupies an entire building) 


Genuine ANTIQUES, OLD Grass, CHINA, SHAWLS 


AND Rucs, Potrery, FURNITURE 
Special attention given to Mail Orders. Dresings submitted. Open year round 


Joun C.Grauam, 17 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 





FRANK GARDNER HALE 


JEWELRY ENAMELS 


The Studio Shop 


Fine Old Furniture, China, Pewter, Glass, Silver, and Many Other Things 
Designs and Estimates given for the resetting of old jewelry 
2 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone, Dewey 1522M 


: Pe By artists whose 
Antique Paintings Restored European #H 
ing and American experience place them among the foremost 
workers in this line. No painting too torn, marred, or flaked to 
restore. Estimates furnished at the 
most moderate prices for the grade V. & H. STUD 10 
of work. References furnished. 78W. 55th Street New York City 





INTERESTING PIECES of MERIT 


TRETCHER TABLE, once the property of William Standish, grandson of 
Myles Standish, who moved from Plymouth and settled at Pembroke, 
Mass. Maple double chest of drawers, high chests of drawers in maple, maple 
highboy old brasses, mahogany swell-front bureau old brasses, rare paneled 
cupboards, mirrors, old paintings, duck-foot tables in maple, broken arch, cut- 
out ends and over-hang ends, also one with square ends, pewter, etc. 


MELVIN D. REED Z2WASHINGTON STREET 








Glass, Brass & (China, Colonial S-Antique Furniture 
The Mohawk Antique Shop 
P. J. DEMPSEY, Proprietor 


SprinG STREET, Williamfown, Mass. 


a 








SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 
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eAn Unusual (ollection of 
CLOCKS 
Banjo, 
Lyre, Shelf, 
‘ and Mirror 


examples of the 


work of 
Currier, Wood, 
Also a The Willards, 

very large Terry 
‘number and others 

of 
MIRRORS 
of various periods 

and designs 


rye Be 


Six North Street, Salem, «Massachusetts 


Wilbur H. Haggett Petes 


-Memortes 


The days of old tho’ time has reft 
The dazzling splendor which they cast 
Yet many a memory still is left 


To shadow forth the past. 





WE have recently secured many fine remind- 
ers of the splendors of the past. Amongst 
them are: 
TWO FINE SHERATON SOFAS 
BLOCK FRONT SECRETARY 
BLOCK FRONT BUREAU 
KNEE HOLE DESK 
EIGHT CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS (set) 
SATINWOOD FRONT BUREAU 
FIVE HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON SECRETARIES 
HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, etc., etc. 


Most of the above are in fine original condition. 
We also have a very large collection of early 
New England antique pieces in pine, maple and 
walnut. 

Make known your wants to us and buy while 


they can be had. 


BosToN ANTIQUE SHOP 
59 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We also buy rare items. 









Phone Haymarket 0259 








I BUY AND SELL 


N. CURRIER and 
CURRIER @ IVES PRINTS 


+ 


CLIPPER SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN WAR 
CIVIL WAR 
HISTORIC SCENES 
VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
AMERICAN RURAL SCENES 
SPORTING AND CAMPING 
FISHING — HUNTING — SHOOTING 
AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
PRAIRIE AND WESTERN LIFE 
+ 
Send list of your wants 
- 
Aso Pay Best Prices ror ANY OF THE ABOVE 


Send list of what you have with details of 
condition and price. 


FRED J. PETERS 


State size and title 


384-6 Broapway (Murray Hill), Fiusuine, L.I. 


TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 0554-W 





HERE is a beauty of simplicity and an architectural 

Strength in the best work of the early American silversmiths. 

Their produéts constitute a valuable addition to any 
collection 

The pieces illustrated here are by well-known New York silver- 

smiths of the 18th century. They represent the best effort of the 
time. The candlesticks are the work of Myer Myers (7747-7790); 
the flagon of Daniel Van Voorhis and Son, who were in New York 
from 1787 to 1797. 

ON VIEW ALSO IS A LARGE COLLECTION 

OF FURNITURE 


My policy is to carry only the best. I do not deal in reproduc- 
tions or reconstructions, or Empire or Victorian pieces. My concern is 
with authentic examples of the early American and Georgian periods. 


BERNSTEIN 


205 WESTPORT AVE., NORWALK, CONN. 
(On the Boston Post Road) 





~~ 


[STOWELL'S 


“Appeal to the Great Spirit” 


InpiAN Book Enps, $12.50 per pair 















“Giftsthat 
Last” 


Order by 
Mail 

































A splendid gift. Size 514x 7% inches, $12.50 per pair. 
Bronze finish. Sold exclusively by A. Stowell & Co. 
Other Book Ends $2.50 to $25.00 


















m 
24 WINTER’ST., Boston 
Fewelers for 100 years 





1923 














Old ‘Utolins for 
Young Musicians 


O greater mistake can 

be made than that of 
starting a young vio- 
liniSt with an inferior 
instrument, in the be- 
lief that it will do well 
enough for a begin- 
ning. 

Taste is formed from the 
outset and depends largely on the 
quality of the first instrument used. 

Yet quality need not imply excessive ex- 
penditure. Our catalogue lists excel- 
lent violins, mellowed by a century’s 
use, as low as $50. 


Write us of your requirements. 


LYON © HEALY 


62-95 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 































DoROTHY O. SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 
145 FirrH AVENUE 


PetyuaM, N.Y. 
Telephones 


PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 









Early American Antiques 
WINDSOR ARMCHAIR 


with writing arm 
of verified origin 


An Unusuat PIECE or 


WISTARBERG 
¢ 


(Half an hour from New York City by motor or via the New York, 
New. Haven and Hartford Railroad will bring you in touch with a 
large collection of the best examples of authentic early American An. 
tiques at reasonable prices.) 









FINE AMERICAN SHEARER SIDEBOARD :: PEAR WOOD 
In splendid condition and finish; old brasses 
(Length,67"  Depth,28" Height, 382") 

AN UNUSUAL PAIR OF MAHOGANY KNIFE URNS 

Original interior fittings (Base, 9’; Height, 28) About 1790 

UR third floor is devoted entirely to 

American antiques. Elsewhere in 
our building will be found original an- 
tiques—from the Renaissance to early 
Empire and Duncan Phyfe. 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
The (olony Shop 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

































EDITH RAND+tANTIQUES 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


<l=| 161 West 72ND Street, New York City Telephone, Columbus 8585 
Formerly AMSTERDAM SHOPS 
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SPRING will soon be here and this is a good time to consider wall papers and 
chintzes. We have samples of these which are reproductions 
of the old Colonial designs. , 

















GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS 


Originals and (opies of the Old Masters 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


218 TREMONT STREET AND 60 LAGRANGE STREET 





WALLACE NUTTING 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MB: NUTTING will buy the following articles: oak chest of drawers (not a plain one); a New 


A cradle with oak frame and vertical sides England dresser with the original cornice; a desk 
(not splayed) and with spindles around the hood; box on frame, sometimes called a little chest-on- 


early, fancifully designed iron latches (simple frame;slate top table with wooden edge and veneer 
ones not wanted); rare early hinges (not H or around the slate; a three-drawer Hadley chest; a 
HL but butterfly or scrolled hinges); ahandsome Brewster chair; a court cupboard. A// American. 
The Wallace Nutting Collection is open for the free inspection of the public at Framingham Centre, 
Massachusetts, 24 Vernon Street, every week day. There is nothing for sale. 


99 Known from coast to coast for its hospitality to lovers of antiques. 


“ The Stepping Stone You exclaim at the charm of the house and its setting for the 


quaint and lovely things within. 


Three-part Mahogany Dining Table, Compass Desk, Cherry Dutch Desk, Glass, Lowestoft China, Sandwich 
Large Refectory Tables, Scalloped Top Schoolmaster’s Desk and Stool, Rare Candlesticks, Lamps, Prism Lamps, 
Mahogany Tea Table, Gate-leg Tables, Windsor Chairs, Spanish Foot Chairs, Pewter, Rare Old Silver Tea Set. - 


Hepplewhite Tea Table, Windsor Tables, Fiddle Back Chairs, Mahogany Em- ; ; 
Sewing Tables, Small Cherry Lowboy, pire Chairs, Decorated Hitchcock Marie Gouin Armstrong 
Cherry Queen Anne Desk, Hepplewhite Chairs, Clocks, Rare Mirrors, Prints, 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and foreign stamps bought for cash. 


Revenue and entire envelopes with stamps especi- 
ally wanted. Book colleétions also purchased. f.€. Atwood 


277 Em Street,WEst Haven, Conn. 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 









. 683 Atlantic Avenue 
Write me what you have or send by mail registered Boston 


and bet cash offer will be submitted. ay rae manera 































FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
IVORY TRYPTIC 


EPRESENTING scenes from the Trojan 

War A fine piece from the standpoint of 
design and workmanship, it exemplifies the un- 
usual items which are constantly passing through 
my hands. 


GEORGE VW. REYNOLDS 
1742 M Street, N. W., WasuinctTon, D.C. 













ENGLISH WALNUT BUREAU :: SERPENTINE FRONT 
ALL ORIGINAL, INCLUDING BRASSES 


(Length, 40" Height, 31"" Width, 21"’) 





I have likewise, just now, the largest assort- 
ment of fine old maple pieces that I have 
ever had at one time: desks bureaus, 
chests, tables, stands, chairs. 


E.J. JOHNSON 


Wuirte River Juncrion, VERMONT 


Where trunk lines to Green Mountains 
and to White Mountains meet and cross. 





Bound Volumes of 


ANTIQUES 


eAntiques has 


on hand just eight bound copies 
of Volume I, January to June 
inclusive, 1922. Price per vol- 
ume $20.00. First come, first — 


served, 


Of Volume Il 


July to December, 19 22, there 
are a few more bound copies. 
Price per volume, $7.00 


The Spectal Offer 


to bind copies of Volume | 
and Volume II has been with- 


drawn. 


On Receipt of 
six perfect copies of Volume II 
and payment of $2.50 ANTIQUES 
will immediately send a copy 
of Volume II bound in blue 
buckram with gold lettering. 
This is in the nature of an 
exchange; it is understood 
that the original copies are to 


be kept by Anriqugs. 














CONTEMPORARY WITH PHYFE 


HIS richly decorated and unusual- 

ly graceful sofa derives from the 
late Sheraton tradition exemplified by 
Duncan Phyfe’s designs. The foliated 
carving, however, and the individuality 
of conception suggest a Philadelphia 


origin for this piece. 








Correspondence regarding this piece, and others in a 
remarkably varied collection, is invited. 








The WessteR Prace ANTIQUE SHOP 
& Tra Room 


on the Daniel Webster Highway at FranKiIn, New Hampsuire. 


CiypeE C. Brown, Proprietor 


A MESSAGE 


E were founded 45 years ago by J. P. Zimmerman, Sr., a fin- 
W ished craftsman, who appreciated the merit of design and 
workmanship in the products of the old masters. We employed 
in our shops at the time 5 master mechanics. We formed then the ideals 
which we have carried out for three generations. We offered for sale at all 
times antiques of merit, for which our buyers were always searching. We 
studied constantly the old masters in order to secure more thorough 
understanding of their methods. And the confidence placed in us by a 
satisfied clientele helped us to grow, until today we employ 25 skilled 
craftsmen. We feel free, therefore, to offer our services with the assurance 
that any commission granted us will be filled with all the care which our 
profession demands and merits. : 
950 


A Few New -Arrivals in fanuary 


THREE OLD Sucar CHEsts In CHERRY 

A Rope Lec Cuerry Drop Lear TABLE 

Very Earty Cuerry Case on CuEst with Strap Hinces 

A Ser or Hickory Spiat Back Cuarrs 

Rope Lec Two Drawer WorkKsTAND 

An Intatp WaALNut Stant Top Desk 

Watnut SHeraton CuEst oF DRAWERS 

Very Fine O_p Dovsie Pepestat CrorcH MAHOGANY 
SMALL Prano By Jos. Hisky or BALTIMORE 

A Wonpverrut Pair or Ercuincs or CHaArtes I anp 
Henrietta Marta Arter A. V. Dyke, By Gunst 

Some Fine O_p LustrEWARE 

Many Bens, Cuests, TaBLes, Cuairs, Mirrors, Prins 

Quire a Few Pieces or Otp Gass AND CHINA 


J. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
1013 WALNUT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE TEA SERVICE 
Made by James Dixon & Sons 






M* shop is small but odd and interesting; my 
collection is small but very choice. I carry 
pottery, jewelry, furniture, and other antiques 
which appeal to the collectors’ fancy. Worthy of 
special note you will find just at present :—an eight- 
legged Windsor settee, with bamboo turning; a large 
oval maple gate-leg table; a ship model; a carved 
powder horn. 

Photos will be furnished on request. Correspond- 
ence and visitors are welcome. 


Habel K. Rogers 


Residence, 127 WATERMAN St. Shop, 109 WATERMAN St 
Phone, ANGELL 2234 Phone, ANGELL 4455-R 


Providence, Rhode Island 























Martha “ Haas ‘Reeves 


1807 
RANSTEAD 
STREET 
Philadelphia 
‘Pa. 


OFFERS 
FOR SALE 


An 
Early 
American 

Slat 
Chair 


Very unusual 
are the 
Cabriole legs 











































































18th 
(entury 


Original 
Bowl 


with cover wi 
: Joun VERNON 
1 of New York 
° (Worked in New York 
Silver City in 1789) 





A fine piece for a collection 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 
49 CHESTNUT STREET ; BOSTON, MASS. 


We repair and match old pieces. We execute commissions 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water St., Aw Bedford, -Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 
ANTIQUES —Wuicu Wut Interest You.— Furniture; China; Glas 


Curios; Fabrics.— I hope your summer itinerary will include a visit to my sho 

Several times last season parties who had toured New England said that my 
shop contained a much larger display than they had found elsewhere.— Eye d 
thing sold as released by the families. 


ITEMS WHICH MERIT SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Pewter Flagon, Fig. 7, and Pair Pewter Mugs, Fig. 2, Pages 17 and 18, Januar 

AnTIQuES, by Calder; Pewter Pitcher, 632” high, American made; Weg-cathl 
Wall Clock; Old Brass-Trimmed Franklin Stove; Paul and Virginia 3-Branch 
Candelabra; Beautiful Old Valentine; Oval Covered Dish and Tray, Augustus 
Rex Meissen; Amber Glass Beehive Salt Dish; Blotched and Striped Witch 
Balls; Perfeét Pair Red Blotched Staffordshire Dogs, 10” high; Lowestoft Teapot 
Sugar Bowl and Bowl, Rose decorations; Several Old Dolls and Doll F urniture. 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 





eA Shop 


with thousands of things 


Rare SPECIMENS for COLLECTORS 
Userut Artictss for the Home 
It would please us greatly to have you visit our shop 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Locust 39817 





Choice Suggestions 
in Rare Antiques 


LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS WHEN POSSIBLE 


Katherine N. Loring 


WAYLAND Telephone 76 MASS. 





To the collector of Axtiquet Giass AnD Cuina the JANE 
FRANCES SHOP has more to offer than perhaps any other 
antique store in New England. 

Especially worthy of note at present: 
A STIEGEL PITCHER 2 Bristot PIrcHERS 
A Parr or Warterrorp A WaTeRFORD GLAss BowL 


CANDLESTICKS : (Perfect condition) 
3 Lowesrorr Tea SETS A WorcesTFR DESERT SERVICE 


5 aa (Complete ; perfect condition) 
(Very choice. Excellent condition) 


oe gig pace sag tema 12 Brisro: Opaque GOBLETS 
(Raised white decoration) BRISTOL SUGAR Bow. 
Collection of OLD DecoraTED TEA TRaAys 


Furniture, Silver, Red Bohemian Glass, Lowestoft, Sandwich on view at all times 
Correspondence solicited. Phone, HAYMARKET 2057 


JANEF RANCES, 33 River Street, Boston 


(Member American Antique Dealers Association) 





Museum &F (ollectors Pieces 


in GLASS and FURNITURE 


Some choice pieces of Sandwich glass—early, colored. Lace 
design plates, compotes, dolphin candlesticks. Several rare 
lustre pitchers, two beautiful lustre tea sets. 

Many pieces of early pine furniture—one day-bed. 


Correspondence solicited. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


Telephone, Rockland 652-R 
eACCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inland State Road—half way between PLymoutu and Boston 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 

We have the Largest and Most (omplete Stock of 
eAntiques in (hicago 

AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, Ete. 


Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection cordially invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, Cu1caoo, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


Bemg a Back, Number 


—SoMETIMES HAs Its ADVANTAGES 


Photographs sent on request. 








For Example: 


AnTIQuEs will pay $2.00 each for perfect copies of its own issue of January. 
1922. Few back numbers of other publications command such a premium. 


But There Will Be Others Soon: 


March,1922, is completely exhausted and there is already a scarcity of the 1922 
issue for April. If you wish them, please order at once at the regular price, 
50 cents each. 


Of Volume II (Fuly-December, 1922) 


There are very few copies of any number left. If you wish Volume II complete, 
please place your order at once, for all issues or certain special numbers. 


Price, fifty cents each. 
ANTIQUES, 683 -At/antic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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FOR SOME ONE ELSE 


: Many of those who have re- 
The Wi elcom e Gift ! wil a year’s subscription to 
Antiques as a birthday or Christmas gift have been so delighted 
that they have written to express their pleasure to us as well as to 
the giver. You must have friends to whom a subscription will be 
warmly welcome. Send the subscription now; and we will forward 
an announcement card with the magazine at the proper 
time. 
If, like many others, your 


Your Own ‘Renewal: subscription expires in 


March, may we suggest a renewal now so as to avoid possible fail- 


683 Atlantic Avenue 








Fancher s (olontal Shop 


In THE Historica OLp VILLAGE oF Goshen, N.Y. 
Fifty-four miles from New York City on the Trunk-line State Road 
to Buffalo you will find an excellent collection of Antiques, possibly 
not more than anywhere else but just as many and just as good. 


BEEN SELLING ANTIQUES 


EverYTHING GUARANTEED 
oF SINCE Igol 


GENUINELY OLD 


The White Cupboard Inn and Shop 


or ROBERT AND ELIZABETH ROYCE 


Woodstock, Vermont 


Offers—A curly maple desk with serpentine cabinet, a 
large barkentine ship model, a pineapple carved low post 
bed, and other interesting antiques. 


ANTIQUES 


We buy antiques of all kinds—OLD GOLD, SILVER, BROKEN 
JEWELRY anp DIAMONDS 


Parcel post packages paid for on same day received. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
633 CHESTNUT ST. = Established 1866 = PHILA., PA. 


CHINA REPAIRERS 


Ancient and modern works of art. China, bric-a-brac, marbles, glass and 
ivory; china and cut glass riveted; LOST PARTS replaced; vases and figures 
mounted into lamps. 


ANTIQUES SOLD AT LOW PRICES 
F. NOBLE CO. Telephone 


EST. 30 YEARS Madison Sq. 2304 
ODD OLD BITS at the SHOP of 


WILLET SEAMAN 


Glass Chickens :: Curious plaster animals and birds from Pennsyl- 
vania :: Clay pots and mugs of rural origin :: Unusual bottles and 
flasks :: Unexpected furniture and ornaments :: Sandwich Glass. 


574 Lexington Avenue (ikghon:.) New York City 
New England's (Colonial and 
Oriental Rug Repairing Shop 


Hookep Rucs WasHED, REPAIRED 


pa 
; | AND WovEN 


= pon STEPHENS, Specialist 











126 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 















SOX, i gto Nortu Suore Roap, Revere, Mass. 


s Telephone, Revere 1176-R 


AND FOR YOURSELF 


of the first year are unprocurable. Don’t risk losing your claim on 


ANTIQUES 





ure to receive a complete file for 1923. The first and third numbers 


any numbers of the second year. 


SellW hat You Have Ourgrown: 6eis< 


tions de- 
velop through elimination followed by new acquisitions. Ready 
funds for making purchases are obtained by selling duplicates or 
less prized examples. The task of seeking the elusive is less difficult 
if the want is advertised. To sell, to buy, or to exchange items of col- 
lecting interest, advertise in the Clearing House of Antiques. The 
rate is 10 cents per word, address counted as one word. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


N interesting series of rare old 


YESTERDAY & ! 
views of New York fifty vears 
TO DAY 1m O LD ago. Seventy-two black and white 


pictures, twenty-six in colors. Size, 
NEW YORK @sse 9x12, cloth binding. Price, $5.00. 
VALENTINE’S MANUAL 


By Publishers 
Henry Co.iins Brown 1s Easr 4orx Srreer, NEW YORK 





. . f THE DANIEL WEBSTER 
(Collection of Antiques HOMESTEAD, Boscawen..N. H. 


HE Kettle and Crane has secured the Daniel Webster Homestead with its 

entire furnishings. Discriminating collectors and those desiring rare pieces of 
furniture, glass and china, will do well to visit this house of historical interest 
which will be open to the public Aprit 1st and managed conjunctively with the 
Kettle and Crane. In the meantime all correspondence will be promptly answered 
and photos sent on request. 


Dorothy DB. Brown (2 Ke") ~~ Boscawen, N. H. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 





256 Lexincton AVENUE NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 2991 
NEAR 35TH STREET Spring 7315 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
RUG CERTAINTY 


Because Persia is exhausted and other sources nearly so, resulting in importers not 
receiving 1% of former supply of antiques,and BECAUSE: through foresight based 
upon consular reports, 1 own a large stock of thick antiques, including Persians, 
you are invited to know these glories by writing for new descriptive list, prices 
at thelow. Read the list, note the credentials, indicate your preferences. 1 adhere 
to your requirements and pay express on approval, thus making your final selec- 
tions free of hypnotic salesmanship. My books show that my customers invariably 
buy more than they anticipated. 


L. B. LAWTON 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 1751 


New England Antique Shop 


(Under new management) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


HOOKED RUGS A SPECIALTY 





SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





M. Wesser, Manager 


32 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


The Books of Your Need 


In deciding what books to add to your library, you must make many 
eliminations. 

Place your order with Antiques Book Department. 

But if you cherish any uncertainties as to choice, consult before you order. 
The advice which you receive will be impartial and carefully considered. 


ANTIQUES, Book Department 
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eA Matter of 
Politeness 


OME little time before a sub- 
scription to ANTIQUES expires, a 
notice to that effeé is sent to the 
subscriber. In the event of his non- 
renewal, another is passed in_ his 
direction. 















Now it is human nature to defer 
the renewal of a magazine subscrip- 
tion. It is also human nature to be 
irritated, if a desired publication 
fails to turn up as usual; and to be 
equally irritated if an undesired one 
insists upon maintaining its visita- 
tions. 












After some meditation, ANTIQUES 
has decided that it is better to be on 
the side of modesty than on that of 
intrusiveness. 






Hence, if the magazine fails to 
reach you after your subscription has 
expired without sign on your part, 
pray do not consider the fac as 
constituting a reflection upon your 
credit; consider it, instead, as an ex- 
pression of consideration for you 
and your convenience. 











For belated renewals, however, a 
small reserve supply of AnTIQuEs 
has been established so as to prevent 
penalizing procrastination with an 
interrupted file. 
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E. M. HOWE Co. | 


62 NORTH MAIN STREET IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTs 
Early eAmerican Furniture 


SERPENTINE AND SwELL-Front Bureaus :: Curty Map. 
CHEST ON FRAME :: HEPPLEWHITE CARD TABLEs, mahog- 
any, with inlay Satinwoop SEwInG TaBLe :: Earty 

WINDSOR AND BANISTER- BACK Cuairs, Etc, 


Farion A. Greene 





Master (raftsman 
Old fashioned Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 





Studio at Elmcrest 


30 Exim Street WorcersTER, Mass, 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, Etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 








Our present display emphasizes individual chairs and tables 
and choice single items, such as chests, writing desks, and 
decorative wall cupboards. 


Amonc smaller articles of use and adornment, in glass, por- 
celain, and metal, occur numerous frail objects which 
owe their preservation through the centuries chiefly to 

striking qualities of unusualness and beauty. 





Tue fac that such things are beyond duplication implies the urgency of 
early selection. 


FLAYDERMAN €5 KAUFMAN 


(Member of the AMerican ANTIQUE DEALERS AssoctATION) 


65, 67, 68 CHarLes STREET BOSTON 





BALL BRASSES CANNOT 


INALS 


Hand-spun and 
cast knobs, all sizes 
andstyles; bed-post 
caps; clock and 
mirror finials, ¢a- 
gles, urns, spires, 
rosettes; rat tall, 
“H” and other 
hinges; everything 
else used on an- 
tique furniture. 
Tell us what you 
need and we will 
send samples. The 
largest variety in the 
world to select from. 


MALVERN, PENNA: 











WM. BALL & SONS 

















WANTED 


nei ; 
a silver lustre sugar bowl, Empire pattern. 
‘ eee) C. Haw ey, 54 Rusling Place, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
LATTERS, ot San- 
ORICAL DARK BLUE PLA! RS, 
yee and Columbus (Ohio), Detroit (Mich.), Louis- 
ville (Ky.), B. and O. railroad plates; copper, silver 
pee pink lustre. J. M. Henverson, 1711 Oak Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. | 
XPERIENCED GIRL of twenty-two wishes 
gore in a reliable Antique or Curio Shop where 
she can learn the business; salary nominal; refer- 
ences given and required. No. 267. 

OLD BRASS OR WOOD FIREWOOD BOX; also 
pair old English andirons, and set of shovel, poker, 
etc.; also piece of old brocade suitable for covering 
chairs. CASE, 59 West 44th Street, New York City. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES; whale-oil lamp, opalescent 
base; baskets of fruit, lions’ heads on corners; other 
glass pieces. No. 268 

FOUR OBLONG LIDS for vegetable dishes, 754 x 
834; sugar-bowl lid, diameter 4’’; oblong soup dish, 
lid 8’ x 11”. All above India China (Canton); also 
teapot lid, flowered or white, outside diameter 214"; 
two picture-printed lamp shade transparencies. 
Mrs. W. P. Burrum, Newport, Rhode Island. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS or books relating to 


them; anything before 1800. Eprror ANTIQUES. 


WROUGHT IRON. All sorts of good Colonial de- 
signs wanted; send full descriptions and prices to 
Har Moon Force, Ruby, New York City. 

COLLECTOR DESIRES to purchase fine examples 
of American Indian head and bucksxin work; old 
specimens preferred; forward detailed descriptions. 
H. A, RepFIELD, 1060 Prospect Avenue, Harttord, 
Conn. 

COLLECTOR WISHES to purchase early issues ot 
United States stamps, prior to 1870, preferably on 
original covers; no dealers’ lists wanted. H. S. Rep- 
FIELD, P. O. Box 1164, Hartford, Conn. 


TWO GENTLEWOMEN desire historic house ror 
summer with small tea room possibilities; would 
turnish, it necessary. No. 274. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also, printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. CHartes F,. HEARTMAN, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS; guns and pistols of every 
description. Also antique clocks and watches with 
complicated mechanism. Epcar L. Nock, 32 Broad- 
way, Providence, R. I. 

OLD HAND WOVEN COVERLET in red and white. 
Louise Finck, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES ATTENTION. Two 
gentlewomen with knowledge of old things desire 
historic house to care for during summer; best ref- 
erences. No. 273. 


MR. JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, wants early American antiques ab- 
solutely in their first condition and unchanged. All 
pieces must be thoroughly identified, with full des- 


criptions, photographs, and whenever possible, 
personal examination. 





















































OLD COINS. Large selling catalogue of coins, free. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, 10 cents. WILLIAM 
HEss.ein, 101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

ANTIQUES WANTED, furniture, banjo clocks, 
glass, historical flasks, chintz, samplers, racing 
Prints, anything antique. KatHerine WILLIS, 272 
Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

STAMPS, Cash paid for large and small lots. F. E. 
Atwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

LIVERPOOL CHINA, particularly pitchers, bowls 
and plates illustrating or pertaining to American 
ships, must be perfect; send description, pictures if 
Possible, and price to private collector. No. 254. 











ANYTHING PRINTED in Boston and Cambridge; 





pamphlets, books, aéts, laws, resolves, papers, 
handbills, and anything printed that is old, odd or 
curious, wanted for cash. G. A. Jackson, 20 Pem- 
berton Square, Boston, Mass. 





INFORMATION about any books or sheets of de- 


signs for needlework published before 1800, Ameri- 
can and foreign. Editor, ANTIQUES. 








FOR, SALE 





GLASS CUP-PLATES, blue octagonal eagle, small 


boat, Henry Clay right, and many other historical 
and conventional in clear and colored; American 
flasks and bottles; Sandwich and Stiegel glass. 
Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ONE COPPER PLATE bed cover, red, blue, and 


black, wonderfully quilted. No. 269. 





PAIR OF VERY EARLY BLOWN GLASS VASES, 


$15; six harebell pattern goblets, $10; harebell pat- 
tern sugar bowl, $5; mahogany sewing table, swell 
front drawers and leaves, $55; mahogany tip table, 
$25; maple tip table, $25; very early pine water 
bench, $35; five ladder-back maple chairs, $15. 
KatHERINE WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, 
New York. 





CANDLEWICK BEDSPREADS, hand tufted on 


unbleached muslin, especially suited for country 
homes, very attractive with early American furni- 
ture, reproductions of designs a century old; full 
size, $12, twin bed size, $20 a pair; bureau runners, 
$2.50; candle stand covers, $1. We have a few choice 
pieces of early American pine and maple furniture; 
also old pewter. We send bed spreads on approval 
where references are given. Fo.k InpustRIEs, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





BOTTLES AND FLASKS FOR COLLECTORS: 


Type Van Rensselaer, numbers 9, 10, 12, 24, 30, 36, 
49, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47> 57s 855 86, 98, 102, 104, 117, 
160, 181A, 199, 207, 229, 256, 261, 268, 271, 273, 
278, 278A, 287, 299, 303, 308, 311, 317, 323, and 
many others; blown bottles, jugs, medicine and gin 
bottles; Hunter and Fisherman in golden brown. 
Dororny O. Scuusart, INc., 145 Fifth Avenue, 
Pelham, New York. 





SIX LARGE MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE 


CHAIRS, five sides, one arm, seats 2514"’x 21”, per- 
fect condition; history for sixty years. Sipney K. 
PoweELt, 17 East 8th Street, New York City. 





LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ANTIQUE FURNI- 


TURE; hooked rugs; Sandwich glass; crockery; 
sideboards in Sheraton style; Queen Anne chairs; 
tavern tables; canopy beds, etc. Davin Rusen- 
STEIN, 63 Park Street, Rockland, Maine. 





AMERICAN SHERATON MAHOGANY SIDE- 


BOARD, arched center, length 62 inches, abso- 
lutely original, perfect condition, $300. Walnut 
slope fall desk, 38 inches long, 3134 inches to fall; 
recently restored, $200. Two seven-spindle comb- 
back Windsors, original and perfect, $75. No. 277. 





ANTIQUE BUG (BOOT JACK), same as illustrated 


on cover of December AnTIQUES.. THE OLD Vir- 
GINA Suop, 816 Connecticut Av.,Washington, D.C. 





HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup-plates; Sandwich 


plates; salts, jade, opalescent, white; Stiegel dia- 
mond pattern sugar bowls; salts, creamers in white 
and blue Jersey glass, three-mold. Lists. Ric#arp 
Norats, Falls Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





RARE OLD ENGLISH HALL CLOCK exactly like 


Fig. 3, page 29, January ANTIQUES. Maker’s name 
Benj. Stretch. Bristol, engraved on brass dial; case 
probably original Chippendale; excellent timekeep- 
er; case needs slight repairs. J. Day, 600 East 
167th Street, New York City. 





TABLES; maple finished, natural, center brace tav- 


ern, Dutch drop leaf; tambour Hepplewhite desk, 
mahogany inlaid; old brasses; bed, high, four posts 
turned, two fluted; bedside table, Hepplewhite. No. 
271. 





A BRACE BACK WINDSOR CHAIR. For full in- 


formation address No. 270. 


CURRIER & IVES COLORED PRINTS; old cross- 


corner frames; 4 Limited Express, Wildcat Train, 
and four Darktown Fire Brigade. Mrs. F. C. Drew, 
53 South Street, Warwick, New York. 





STIEGEL GLASS, some rare pieces. Mrs. CLarx’s 


Suop, Eighth Street, New Bedford, Mass. Home ad- 
dress, 288 Maple Street. 





SEVRES CHINA, partial set; gate-leg table; dish- 


top candle stand; set of six marked Hitchcock 
chairs; stencilled thorough-brace sleigh, 125 years 
old; pewter milk pan, 18” diameter. Dororny L. 
Brown, The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, New 
Hampshire. 





CLOCK, C. JEROME; paintings; miniatures; prints; 


silver; glass; cameras; carvings; brasses; illuminated 
Mss.; books; all antiques. Correspondence solicited. 
No. 272. 





JAPANESE ARMOR; twenty-two Japanese swords, 


all sizes; Hepplewhite sideboards; bureaus; desks; 
many other interesting pieces; sketches or photos 
on request. L. C. Peters, Lenox, Mass. 





HEPPLEWHITE DINING TABLE, perfec condi- 


tion, oval ends; Bed with two drop leaves; inlay in 
legs and apron; price, $500. Four Hepplewhite 
shield-back chairs, two arm and two side; recently 
done over in blue haircloth, $200 apiece. No. 266. 





EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE, beautiful 


pieces, mahogany and black walnut; feur-post beds, 
maple, curly maple, black walnut stencilled; chairs, 
curly maple, rush and stencilled; pressed glass cup- 
plates, lamps, etc. FLorence W. Upson, Dundee, 
New York. 





BANJO CLOCK, made by Willard, perfect timekeep- 


er, $150. A. L. Curtis, Harrington Park, New 
Jersey. 





CUP-PLATES, several very rare; for sale or ex- 


change, other collectors. No. 275. 





EAGLE SALT CELLARS, Sandwich; also Stiegel 


and three-mold designs. No. 276. 





GRANDFATHER CLOCKS, brass and woodwork 


shelf clocks; glassware; furniture; old mahogany 
bedstead; old table 150 years old; old corner chair, 
etc. H. L. Tuatcuer, 35 North Main Street, West 
Brookfield, Mass. 





ANTIQUE ALTAR CLOTH made up of Russian 


and Italian peasant laces 3’x6’8”. Price, $150. 
ADELINE T. Joyce, 500 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and ot a chauffeur who 


knows more than 200 antique shops and places of 
antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of Bos- 
ton; rates and dates open on request. Joun E. Sut- 
LIVAN, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester. Tel. Dorches- 
ter 9003-R. 





BURL WALNUT CARD TABLE, folding top ex- 


ten:ion back, finely carved, $40; mahogany, cherry, 
maple, chests of drawers; tilt tables; chairs; mir- 
rors; samplers; Currier prints; large Royal Sevres 
jewel case, painted French Court Scenes, $40; Bo- 
hemian; Jersey, Sandwich glass compotes; salts; 
cup-plates; flasks; paper weights. (Dealers wel- 
come.) Kerns Art Suop, 1725 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT, Early American, 


Stiegel and Bristol glass; Belleek, Bow, Chelsea 
and Staffordshire china; prints; shawls; rare mir- 
rors; pewter; brasses; fine furniture. Mr. anp Mrs. 
GeorceE Parker BOoLtes, Jr. 





PANELED PINE CHEST, two drawers, original 


brasses; will exchange or sell historical cup-plates, 
Log Cabin, Bunker Hill, Before and After Marriage, 
and others. No.. 278. 





RARE OLD ITALIAN RENAISSANCE REFEC- 


TORY TABLE, 32 x 56 x 27; beautifully carved 
and inlaid chest of drawers sixteenth century 
38 x 58 x 24; six seventeenth century Spanish wal- 
nut side chairs, leather seats and backs, coat of 
arms on center back; exquisite gold embroidered 
Japanese panel on red satin ground.Russett Hunt, 
12 Gramercy Park, New York City. 
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PAIRS OF OPAQUE AND CLEAR GLASS Sand- 
wich boat salt cellars, marked Sandwich and La- 
fayette. No. 279. 

WALNUT SLOPE FALL DESK, serpentine interior, 
well and secret drawer, $135; walnut Chippendale 
dish top table, tips and turns, measures 36x36, $75; 
curly maple tester bed, perfect condition, $75; fine 
old New England banister back chairs. Mrs. WALK- 
ER, 1819 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DOLPHINS; JERSEY GLASS; Bell flower glass; 
colored glass plates; salt cellars; Chelsea vases; tea 
set of forty-two pieces; some old pine furniture. No. 
280. 








PRISMS, BOBECHES (with hook for prisms), in 
crystal, sapphire, blue amber, annagreen, amethyst, 
purple, red; star prisms, Colonial English prisms on 
hand. Boxien’s AntTIQUE CuRIosITy SHop, 80 
Munroe Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


COLONIAL BED SPREADS, full size, 


$26 pair—curtains $6 pair. So pac : 
try, lake or mountain homes. Lovely 

gifts. Hand tufted on unbleached pel 

of those made long ago. Write Mrs. R, Ru 
CHEON, 1721 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Tows 








ANTIQUES. Hunting antiques all the time, L 


know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Hone 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Tue Co tectors’ Guive appears each month. Insertion in it is given to all regular display advertisers in ANTIQUE 
without additional charge. Non-advertising dealers may have name and address inserted at a charge of $2.00 per month 
provided six insertions are paid for in advance. Write the advertising department for further information. 


CALIFORNIA 


*M. A. LOOSE, 4122 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 

Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP & BISSELL, Main St., Farmington. 

*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 

*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 

*A. H. EATON, Collinsville—Brasses. 

*NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD, 9 Westport 
Ave., Norwalk. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 

*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 

*MRS. L. A. VERNON, 12 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich. 

ILLINOIS 

*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 

*LYONS AND HEALY, 61-84 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago—Old violins. 


MAINE 


*CLARENCE H. ALLEN, 338 Cumberland Ave., 
Portland. 

NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broadway 
and Union Street, Bangor. 


MARYLAND 
*MISS J. McCANN, 866 No. Howard St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 

*BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 
Lowell. 

*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, ¢9 Beacon St., Boston. 

*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 

MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 

—General line. 

*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 
rugs.- 

*JOSEPH E. DORAN, Smith’s Ferry, Holyoke. 

*FLAYDERMAN AND KAUFMAN, 65, 67, and 
68 Charles St., Boston. 

*JANE FRANCIS, 33 River St., Boston. 

*ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge—Stenciling furniture. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*MARION A. GREENE, 30 Elm St., Worcester— 
Restoring and reproducing of lacquered trays. 

*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 

*FRANK G. HALE, 2 Park Sq., Boston—Antique 
jewelry. 

*E. M. HOWE CO., 62 North Main St., Ipswich. 

*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

*C. F. LIBBIE & COMPANY, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston—Rare Books and Old Prints. 

*KATHERINE N. LORING, Ye Old Halle, Way- 
land. 

*MAINE ANTIQUE SHOP, 42 CKarles St., Boston. 

*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 





*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 

*THE MOHAWK ANTIQUE SHOP, Spring St., 
Williamstown. 

*MUSICIAN’S SUPPLY CO., 218 Tremont St., 
Boston—Old Violins, Violas, and ’Cellos. 

*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 32 Charles 
St., Boston. 

*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Consultant on Early American Furniture. 

*OLD CURIOSITY SHOPPE, 30 Hollis St., Boston. 

*F. C. POOLE, Bond’s Hill, Gloucester. 

*QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord. 

LOUISE R. READER, 216 Appleton St., Lowell— 

General line. 

*MELVIN D. REED, 700 Washington St., South 
Braintree—General line. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 

*SIMON STEPHENS, gto North Shore Road, Re- 
vere—Hooked rugs, repairer of rugs. 

*SOUTH SUDBURY ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sud- 

bury. 

*WM. W. SPRAGUE, 21 Bromfield St., Boston— 
Hand painted dials and glass panels. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 

*YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP, 17 Lynde St., 
Salem. 

MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St., 

Green field—General line. 

*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 

*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF THE AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S CLUB, Peterborough —Tea room 
and general line. 

MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 

KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP (Mrs Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 

*C. A. MACALISTER, Hillsboro. 
J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 


WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Auétioneers and Appraisers. 
L. RICHMOND, Freehold—General line. 


NEW YORK 
BURNS ANTIQUE SHOP, Sutphin Rd. and Hill- 


side Ave., Jamaica, L. I.—General line and jewelry. 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee—General line. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*N. G. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





*L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles—Hooked rugs, _ 
*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., New 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, & 
Hill, Flushing, L. I 
*SIDNEY K. POWELL, 17 East 8th St., N, ¥, 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N, Y. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fi 
Pelham. 
*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General fi 
*V. & H. STUDIO, 78 West gsth St., N, Ys 
storing of antique paintings. BY 
*A, WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Road, Pleasantyill 
*SEAMAN WILLET, 574 Lexington Ave., N.Y 
*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave. Jam 
| Tie 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid, 
Cleveland—Decorative Counselor; Antiqu 
jects of Art. 

*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 W,; 


Cincinnati. 4 
PENNSYLVANIA om 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COO 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern.—Brasses. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Far 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, gl 
W.W. CARVER, Ivyland—Restorer and Re 
Renews rush bottoms in chairs. 
WILLIAM R. FIELES & BROS., Chri 
General line. 
*HUSTON’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 321 South E 
St., Phila. - 
DAVIS B. MISSIMER, Manheim—Geneal 
*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Fiaey 
Phila. 
*PHILA. ANTIQUE CO., 633 Chestnut St., Ph il 
*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranste: ed 
Phila. a 
A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—@ 
eral line. “ae 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., 
RANDOLPH R. URICH, William Penn 


Myerstown—General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 B 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china, 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairinj 
*MABEL K. ROGERS, 10g Watterman St., Pn 
dence. a 
VERMONT “a 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction. ‘ 
*THE WHITE CUPBOARD INN AND SE : 
Woodstock. a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
J. J. HECK & CO., 427% TenthSt.,N.W.— " 


jewelry; oo line. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St, 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneé 
Ave., N.W.—Furniture, curios, objects of art 


ENGLAND 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Chesil 
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| For the (ollector’s Library tn 1923 


Here ARE Some “SipgE-Licutr” Books Wuicu Arg CaLcuLAaTED To HELP 
THE CoLLECTOR IN DETERMINING THE FULL SIGNIFICANCE OF I HINGS 


For books on 
glass, china, 
furniture, or 
general collec- 
ting, consult 
the Book De- 
partment of 
ANTIQUES, 
stating your 
need as fully 


as possible. 


"2 ¢ 


(olleEfor’ s Luck, by Alice Van Leer Carrick, has proved to be as 
popular now as when first issued two years ago. It is essentially 
a book for the amateur, yet every one interested in antiques will 
enjoy this story of the treasures found by the author in New 
Hampshire and Vermont . . a a eee 


An Illustrated History of Furniture, by Frederick Litchfield, 
justifies this revised edition. It is profusely illustrated with 
chronologically arranged pictures, which add much to the admir- 
able text, and make it invaluable as a work of reference . $12.50 


‘Romantic ‘Days in Old Boston, by Mary Caroline Crawford, is 
not so much a guide book as it is a history of the first town 
of the Bay State, when coaches rattled through its narrow streets, 
and cows grazed on its democratic Common .. . . $3.00 


The Praétical Book of Early American Arts and (rafts, 
by H. D. Eberlein and A. McClure, gives thorough-going, infor- 
mative, and practical help in understanding the handicrafts of 
our femelle wk ke ae oe ew 8 eee 


Sun-Dials and ‘Roses of Yesterday, by Alice Morse Earle, tells 
of dial makers, dial mottoes, and the appropriateness of dials; _ 
roses, their significance, and how to preserve the fragrance of 
their petals in a pot-pourri, and much other wisdom as to June 
and summer. It is a book for the lover of gardens, of old furnish- 
ments, and of the strange lore of ancient days . . . . $2.50 


a ee 


Any of the above books may be ordered from Antiques and will be 


forwarded on receipt of price. 


ANTIQUES :: Book ‘Department :: 683 ArLantic AVENUE, BOSTON 


————. 
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From the Hand of Jacob Hurd 


HE mug illustrated here 

was fashioned by Jacob 
Hurd, one of the famous silver- 
smiths of Boston. He came 
from a well-known family of 
silversmiths and lived from 
1702 to 1758. 

The mug is in perfect condi- 
tion. Its lines are of simple 
beauty. The only decoration is 
the acanthus leaf on the 
handle. 

We have many other very 
interesting pieces of early 
American and English silver 


on display among the old furni- 
ture, glass, and tapestries on 
our third floor. Tankards, 
bowls, spoons, snuff-boxes, 
patch - boxes — all delight the 
connoisseur who enjoys the 
study of the artistic percep- 
tions of our forefathers. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit our antique department 
as freely as you would a mu- 
seum where treasures of by- 
gone centuries are housed. 

Correspondence with mu- 
seums and collectors solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 
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147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts ) 
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